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“This Is My Own Work” 


An Editorial 


URING the laborious task of weeding out the 
thousands of manuscripts submitted in the Scho- 
lastic Awards for 1934, a short story turned up 
about three little girls to whom was given a 

large and marvelously perfect doll’s house, furnished 
to the last stick, including the parlor lamp. They in- 
vited all their school friends to see it except two poor 
children who were snubbed because the grown-ups 
frowned upon their family. It was written simply, 
with admirable sensitiveness to the value of small de- 
tails and mature insight into the mind of childhood 
and the cruelty of a small town. It would have won 
honors in any competition among professional 
writers. The only trouble with it was that, with the 


exception of an occasional change of word, names, 
and the title (changes which were always for the 
worse), it was a verbatim copy of one of the best 
short stories of recent times—“The Doll’s House,” 
by Katherine Mansfield. 


In the current events divi- 
sion, a well-written paper was 
submitted on “Japan’s Trade 
Menace,” describing with ap- 
parently authentic information 
the methods by which Japan is 
underselling Europe and Amer- 
ica on many manufactured 
products in the world markets. 

It was almost an exact copy of 
an article in The Reader’s Di- 
gest. 

Not long ago a short lyric 
of obvious merit was printed in 
the Round Table department 
of Scholastic over the signature 
of a high school student. A 
score of letters from sharp-eyed 
students and teachers informed 
us that this poem was identical 
with one by a well-known Ameri- 
can poet, Mary Carolyn Davies. 

For some reason there seems to have been a more 
numerous crop of such occurrences than usual this 
year. Even the most careful preliminary reading can- 
not prevent them. For no editor or teacher, no 
matter how familiar with the world’s printed lit- 
erature, can infallibly recognize every written word. 

The Romans had a word for this sort of thing— 
plagiarius. It meant a kidnapper—one who stole a 
child or a slave from his parents or owners. And in 


our sense there is a peculiar justice in this derivation. 
For plagiarism is the stealing of some one’s brain- 
children—the taking, without acknowledgment, of the 
ideas, writings, or inventions of others, and passing 
them off as one’s own. 

We are not talking here of the minor debts which 
every artist owes to his colleagues, living and dead. 
There are few completely original ideas, or even 
phrases or sentences, in literature. Anyone who reads 
widely knows that his mind is stuffed with tags of 
great men’s diction, with vague memories of plots, 
images and rhymes. It is no sin to utilize such men- 
tal furnishings, which have become public property in 
the course of centuries, as the stimulus for a new crea- 
tive combination. Shakespeare himself appropriated 
the germs of his greatest dramas from old chronicles 
which have been utterly forgotten. And it is also 
possible that writers sometimes reproduce closely the 

work of others, by some sub- 
conscious or dreamlike process, 
without the slightest intention 
of plagiarism. 

But the examples mentioned 
above are clearly not’ of this 

" kind. They could only have been 
deliberate, conscious attempts 
to gain honor from deception. 
And we wonder what possible 
advantage to these boys and 
girls, even if they should never 
be detected, could outweigh the 
knowledge of their own act with 
which they must live the rest 
of their lives. 

It will not deter young people 
from plagiarism to tell them 
that they are breaking the civil 
laws of the United States by 
infringing the copyright of 
the original authors or pub- 
lishers, and can be made sub- 

ject to penalty therefor. But it is fair to assume 
that students who copy superior work have some ap- 
preciation of its value and themselves aspire to be 
creative artists. If so, they are taking the one course 
that will most certainly prevent their ever becoming 
great authors. To grow in power of self-expression 
and mastery of the instruments of an art or craft 
demands constant personal practice. The plagiarist 
condemns himself to permanent sterility. 
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The Lost Tragedy 


By DENIS MACKAIL 


R. BUNSTABLE’S book- 
shop represents a type 
of establishment which 
has pretty well disap- 
peared from our modern cities. It 
is most distinctly and unmistakably 
a survival from the past. Mr. 
Bunstable does not go in for window- 
dressing, and the wares which are 
visible from the street seem to have 
been chosen principally for their 
power to exclude the daylight from 
the interior of his shop, and second- 
arily for a lack of interest which shall 
ensure their remaining undisturbed. 
If you persist in disregarding the 
warning of this window, your next 
difficulty is with the door. Owing to 
a slight settlement in the fabric of 
Mr. Bunstable’s premises it is impos- 
sible to open this door without the 
exercise of both strength and skill, but 
if you do succeed in opening it, then 
beware of the step which lurks 
just inside. Inexperienced customers 
usually arrive in the shop with a 
crash and a cry of alarm, and per- 
haps it is because of this that Mr. 
Bunstable has never troubled to re- 


. pair the bell which hangs over his 


lintel, and was originally intended to 
give notice of his clients’ approach. 

Inside you see vistas and vistas of 
books. Books heaped up on the dusty 
floor; books rising in tiers to the mot- 
tled ceiling; books on tables; books 
piled precariously on a step-ladder; 
books bursting out of brown-paper 
parcels; books balanced on the seats 
of chairs. 

Just as I was wondering how on 
earth one ever bought anything in 
this extraordinary shop, I was aware 
that somewhere—for the moment I 
couldn’t tell where—a tune was being 
whistled. A short, monotonous air 
which suggested “Here we go round 
the mulberry bush,” and other works 
of that nature, and yet refused to be 
identified as anything that I had 
heard before. I looked at the two 
drugged readers who were the only 
other visible occupants of the shop, 
but the sound wasn’t coming from 
them. Nor, on the other hand, did 
they give any sign of interest or an- 
noyance at the constant repetition of 
that little tune. 

You will sympathize, I hope, when 
I say that it had now become my most 
pressing requirement to track the 
whistler to his lair; and with this ob- 
ject in view I penetrated still farther 
into the darkness of the shop, step- 





‘ 


ping over the heaps of books 
and the brown-paper parcels, 
and soon losing all sense of 
direction in a labyrinth of 
shelves. All this while the 
tune continued, but as I felt 
my way forward I noticed 
another peculiarity about it. The 
whistler seemed to have some rooted 
objection to giving us the last note 
of his melody. Each time that he 
reached this point, and each time that 
I was convinced the key-note was 
coming, he suddenly broke off, paused 
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for a moment, and began again at the | § | 


beginning. It was all that I could do * 


not to supply the missing note myself. 

However, I controlled myself, and 
then suddenly—as I turned yet an- 
other corner—I beheld the explana- 
tion of my puzzle. I was at the door 
of an inner sanctum or den, bursting 
with books also, yet differing from the 
dusty profusion through which I had 
come in that they were all neatly and 
carefully arranged; and between me 
and the window, which opened on to 
a prospect of unrelieved brickwork, 
there hung a small bird-cage. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed aloud. ‘A bull- 
finch.” 

At the same moment a second, and 
human, silhouette appeared before the 
window. Afterwards I saw that it 
had risen from a large desk, but at 
the time it had the startling effect of 
emerging as from a trap-door, and 
what with this and my embarrassment 
at having been overheard, I took a 
hasty step backward. 

“Don’t go, sir,” said the silhouette. 
“Was there anything I could find for 
you?” 

It was in this way that I first met 
Mr. Edward Bunstable, the sole pro- 
prietor of the shop, and the individual 
to whom I owe the story that Iam 
trying to relate. He was, and still is, 
a shortish gentleman of a genial but 
moderate rotundity, the possessor of 
a beard and a pair of steel-rimmed 
spectacles. He knows more about out- 
of-the-way books than anyone I have 
ever met, and how in the world he 
keeps his trade going and pays rent 
and taxes out of it, it is impossible 
to guess. I have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of his acquaintanceship for a 
number of years now, but though he 
has frequently shown me volumes 
which he has bought, I have never yet 
discovered any volume he has sold. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘About this book, I 


was wondering if—” 


“I’ve got it,” he said. “I can’t 
just lay my hands on it at the mo- 
ment, but if you were to come back— 
say in two or three days’ time. .. .” 
Knowing no better, I did as I was 
asked,— Mr. Bunstable_ was _ sstill 
searching for the book, and proposed 
that I should pay him another visit, 
say in about a week or ten days. To 
cut a long story short, the object of 
my original inquiry has eluded Mr. 
Bunstable’s search to this day. He 
is still hopeful about it, though I have 
long since abandoned any expectation 
of its ever coming to light—just as I 
have long since outgrown the whim 
which made me ask for it. In the 
meantime there have been one or two 
near shaves when I have tried to pur- 
chase other volumes from his collec- 
tion, and each time he has managed 
to prevent the sale taking place. If I 
am still persistent, ‘he enmeshes me 
in one of his long and hypnotic anec- 
dotes, edging me quietly towards the 
door as he tells it. By this means I 
am caused to forget the quest which 
had drawn me to his shop, and his 
honor as an old-fashioned bookseller 
is preserved. 

So we arrive at the story which Mr. 
Bunstable told me one evening last 
autumn—beginning it in the recesses 
of his inner sanctum, with the bull- 
finch contributing its familiar obli- 
gato, and finishing it at the front door 
of his shop, as he bowed me out into 
the foggy street. A good title for it 
might be “The Lost Tragedy.” 

Personally (said Mr. Bunstable), 


I’m a great one for reading, and per- 
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~ haps you'll say that’s natural enough. 


But there’ve been some big men in my 
trade—men who are up to all the 
tricks of the auction-room—who'd buy 
and sell books by the thousand, and 
yet never read anything but a cata- 
logue or a newspaper, or maybe a 
railway time-table. Not that they 
weren't fond of books. But it was 
the bindings they cared for, or the 
leaves being uncut, or the first edition 
with all the misprints and the sup- 
pressed preface—you know, sir; the 
things that run up the value of a 
book without any reference to what 
that book’s about. Of course, we’ve 
all got to watch out for these details, 
but to my mind—when all’s said and 
done—a book’s a thing to read. You 
can’t get away from that, sir. 

But the man I learnt the business 
from—old Mr. Trumpett—I was 
twenty years in his shop in Panton 
Street before I set up my own—he 
wouldn’t have agreed with me. Not 
he, sir. He’d got a collection of old 
editions which was worth another for- 
tune; and he could run rings round 
anyone in the sale-room. But he 
didn’t worry about what was inside a 
book. ‘Not he. Many a time he’s 
hauled me over the coals for sitting 
reading in his shop. “You stick to 
the title-pages, my boy,” he’s said. 
“That’s all a bookseller needs to know 
about.” 

He used to travel about a good 
deal, attending sales outside London 
where there was a big library; and 
sometimes—though not as often as 
I’d have liked—he’d take me along 
with him. It was a wonder to me the 
way he’d go into a room full of books 
in an old country house—all arranged 
anyhow and with no catalogue or any- 
thing to help him—and yet he’d pick 
out all the plums within five or ten 
minutes of getting there. It was al- 
most as if he could smell ’em out, 
sir. 

We'd gone down to a big country 
house where the owner had died, to 
see if we could pick anything up. 
The young fellow who'd come into the 
property was all for selling every- 
thing that he could, but when it came 
to the library the whole place was in 
such a mess that no one could trouble 
to make a proper inventory. The 
auctioneer’s instructions were to sell 
the old books off in bundles as they 
stood on the shelves; and seeing the 
quantity of litter there was, I can’t 
say it was a bad idea. The buildings 
had been pretty good in their day, 
though that had been some time ago, 
but as for the stuff inside—well, it 
was just the typical sermons and 
county histories and so forth that you 
could buy up anywhere. A regular 
lot of rubbish. 

We got down there the morning of 
the day when that part of the sale 


was coming on, and old Mr. Trum- 
pett didn’t take long to size it all up. 
He marked down a few bundles which 
might about cover our railway fares, 
if he got them at a proper price, and 
then he was just thinking about get- 
ting some lunch when I pointed out to 
him that there was a shelf over one 
of the docrs that we hadn’t looked at. 


“Nonsense,” he said, for he didn’t 
like admitting he could have missed 
anything. “I saw them when I first 
came in.” 

Of course we both knew quite well 
that he’d done nothing of the sort, 
but it wasn’t going to pay me to get into 
an argument with him, so I just made 
up my mind that I’d come back after 
he’d gone and have a glance at those 
books myself. “Perhaps I'll get a 
chance,” I thought, ‘“‘to show him I’m 
not so ignorant as he thinks.” 

So just as we were going out of 
the front door, I pretended I’d left 
my pencil-case in the library and I 
went back there alone. To my sur- 
prise—for I hadn’t been gone more 
than a minute and we certainly hadn’t 
met anyone on the way—there was a 
gentleman standing on a chair with 
his back to me, reaching up at that 
particular shelf over the inner door. 
He’d got a cloak on—rather like peo- 
ple used to wear in Scotland—and as 


I could see a pair of rough stockings 
underneath it, I made up my mind he 
was a golfer. He was running through 
the books very quick and anxious-like, 
but he must have heard my step, for 
he stopped suddenly and turned round 


on his chair. He was rather a short 
gentleman, and a bit pale; rather thin 
on the top, if you know what I mean, 
and with a little pointed beard. It 
struck me that I’d seen him some- 
where before, or else his photograph, 
but I couldn’t put a name to him at 
the time, and of course—well, I'll 
come to that later. 

He was looking at me so curiously 
that I felt I had to say something, so 
I thought I’d better explain what I’d 
come back for. i. 

“When you’ve finished, sir,” I said, 
“I wanted to have a look through 
that shelf for myself.” And as he 
didn’t answer, though I was certain 
he’d heard me quite clearly, I added: 
“I’ve come down from London for 
the sale.” 

He nodded very gravely and po- 
litely, and turned back to the book- 
shelf. He kept on taking out one 
volume after another and shoving 
them back again as soon as he'd 
looked inside. Then all of a sudden 
he gave a little gasp, and I saw him 
staring at an old quarto, bound in 
calf, that he’d just opened. The next 
moment he’d popped it under his cloak 
and jumped off the chair. 


(Continued on next page) 


DENIS MACKAIL 





AYS Denis Mackail (pronounced 

Ma’kl) “My nursery window looked 

on to. a-house in which Thackeray 

once lived. I can’t really say that 
this had any effect on my literary career, 
but it is almost impossible to prove that 
it had none. Another way of putting it 
is that Thackeray’s windows looked on to 
a house in which I was one day going to 
live. Thackeray himself was quite ig- 
norant of this.” And that gives you a 
very good idea of Mr. Mackail’s way of 
writing. Someone has said it’s a cross be- 
tween Charles Lamb and A. A. Milne, 
with a dash of Wodehouse. 

The nursery windows which were neigh- 
bor to Mr. Thackeray were in Kensington, 
where Denis was born in 1892. Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones was his grandfather; 
Rudyard Kipling and Stanley Baldwin 
were relatives on his mother’s side. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, Lon- 
don, and entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1910, where his father, John William 
Mackail, the essayist, had occupied the 
Chair of Poetry for some years. Bad 
health prevented Mackail from taking 
a degree, but provided a trip to Africa. 

The miniature theatre had been Mac- 
kail’s hobby while he was growing up, and 
it was with an eye to those past perform- 
ances with lighting and scenic efforts by 
the young Denis that James Barrie, long 
a friend of the family, later asked him to 
do the sets for the new Barrie play, The 
Adored One. The play failed, but the 
scenery didn’t, and in the spring of the 
following year George Bernard Shaw 
asked Mackail to design settings for 
Pygmalion. It was a great success, and 
when it came to America Mackail came 
along with it and stayed in this country 
for a half year. The war interrupted his 
designing career, and when peace came in 
1918 and Mackail found himself twenty- 
seven and unemployed, he turned to writ- 
ing, and produced a novel in five weeks. 
“It takes me a year now to do the same 
amount of work,” he says. 

Denis Mackail has been married since 
1917. The Mackails have two daughters, 
two dogs, and formerly had a tortoise. 
They live in Chelsea, in London, where 
Mr. Mackail writes a great deal pretend- 
ing all the time that he dislikes it. He 
says that he never reads his own work 
after signing the last galley proof. 

In the dozen years that lie between 1921 
and 1933 Denis Mackail has published 16 
novels and over 200 short stories. What 
Next was the first, Having Fun, the latest. 
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Well, I’d seen some pretty cool cus- 
tomers in the book trade before now, but 
this seemed to me to be a bit too cool. 

“Here,” I called out, backing between 
him and the doorway. “What are you 
doing with that book? You can’t take it 
away like that.” 

“Can’t 12?” he said—and it seemed to me 
that he spoke like some kind of West- 
countryman. “It’s mine.” 

“But you’re not Mr. Hatteras, are you?” 
I asked—naming the heir to the property. 
For, you see, this gentleman was about 
fifty, I should judge. 

“No,” he said. “But the book is mine. 
If I choose to take it with me, what is 
that to you? It should never have been 
printed.” 

Well, -sir, at that last remark of his Tl 
admit that I thought he was a little bit— 
well, you know what I mean. (Here Mr. 
Bunstable tapped his forehead expres- 
sively.) 

“Look here, sir,’ I said, “I don’t want 
to make any trouble, but I saw you put- 
ting a book from that shelf under your 
cloak, and unless you put it back where it 
came from I shall have to tell the auc- 
tioneer.” 

“The auctioneer?” he repeated, looking 
a bit puzzled. 

“Yes,” I said. “If you want any book 
out of this room, you can bid for it at 
the sale this afternoon.” And as he still 
looked kind of silly, I pointed to the card 
that had been pinned over the shelf. “Lot 
56,” I said. “If you want that book, the 
proper way is te bid for Lot 56.” 

For a moment I thought he was going 
to make a dash past me, but I wasn’t sur- 
prised when he changed his mind, for he 
was a very nervous-looking gentleman, 
and he wouldn’t have stood much chance 
if I’d wanted to stop him. 

“So be it,” he said, and he climbed on 
to the chair again and put the book back 
where he’d found it. Then with a funny 
sort of look at me, he went straight out 
of the room. “I wonder where I’ve seen 
that face before,’ I kept on thinking— 
but still I couldn’t put a name to it. 

Well, sir, by this time I saw that if I 
was going to get any lunch I should have 
to run for it, and as I was a young man 
in those days I decided to leave that last 
book-shelf and try to slip in again before 
the sale started. As I was going out 
through the hall, I ran into the auc- 
tioneer’s clerk, and I thought it mightn’t 
be a bad thing if I told him what I’d 
seen. 

“All right,” he said, when I’d finished. 
“Pll lock the library door, if there’s any- 
thing of that sort going on. But did you 
say the gentleman had come out just 
now?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Just about a minute 
before I did that.” 

“That’s funny,’ he answered. “I was 
in the hall here the whole time, and I 
could have sworn nobody came by.” 

Well, it was funny, if you see what I 
mean, sir; and we both laughed a good 
deal at the time. 

“Though apart from the principle of 
the thing,’ I said, “there’s precious few 
books in there that are worth more than 
sixpence.” 

“That’s as it may be,” said the clerk 
cautiously. And I left him and ‘hurried 
off to the inn. 


When I told Mr. Trumpett, he said, 
“H’m. That sounds like Badger of Liver- 
pool. He’ll get shut up one of these days 
if he’s not careful.” And he pulled out 
his copy of the sale catalogue and made a 
pencil mark against Lot 56. “He’s a 
cunning old bird,’ he added. “If there’s 
anything I’ve missed, we'll give him a 
run for his money.” 

And we did. I had no opportunity of 
seeing that shelf again, for the library was 
still locked when I got back, and the sale 
was to take place in the dining-room. But 
there was Mr. Badger of Liverpool in his 
cloak and his golf stockings watching each 
lot as it came up and was knocked down, 
and when we got to Lot 56 he started bid- 
ding like a good ’un. 

Mr. Trumpett sat there nodding his 
head to the auctioneer—for everyone but 
these two had soon dropped out—but 
when the price for the odd dozen books 
had run up to a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, I suppose he felt he’d gone far 
enough for a pig in a poke. He closed his 
eyes and shook his head, in the way he 
had when he’d finished bidding, and the 
auctioneer brought his hammer down with 
a thump. 

Of course I thought we’d heard the last 
of Lot 56, but just as I was crossing it off 
my list I heard the auctioneer having 
some kind of an argument with the suc- 
cessful bidder. 

“These are no good to me,” he was say- 
ing, holding out a handful of coins. “I 
can’t take foreign money for my deposit.” 

Mr. Badger was a very nervous-looking 
gentleman, as I think I’ve told you, and 
he didn’t seem to know what to make of 
this. He kept on snapping his fingers and 
starting sentences that he couldn’t finish, 
but it was no use. The auctioneer simply 
dropped the money on his desk for Mr. 
Badger to take or leave as he chose, and 
announced that he was putting the lot up 
again. The liltle mystery and excitement 
that there’d been sent it up to/seven- 
pound-ten, but at that figure the competi- 
tion stopped and Mr. Trumpett got what 
he’d wanted. 

Well, sir, we stopped on and picked up 
one or two more lots, and when we'd ar- 
ranged for having them sent up to Lon- 
don we took a fly back to the station and 
caught our train. In the carriage I sud- 
denly remembered a rather curious thing, 
and I mentioned it to Mr. Trumpett. 

“Did you see where Mr. Badger went 
to?” I asked. “I never saw him leaving 
the room, but he wasn’t there when we 
came away; that I’ll swear.” 

Mr. Trumpett looked at me quite queer- 
like. 

“Badger?” he repeated. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Why,” I said, “the gentleman who bid 
against you, sir, for Lot 56.” 

“That wasn’t Badger,” he says. 

“Then who was it?” says I. 

But Mr. Trumpett had no idea. 

“I feel as if I’d seen his face’ some- 
where,” he said presently; “or else he’s 
very like someone I’ve met. But I’m 
bothered if I can place him.” 

“If you ask me,” he said, a little later 
on, “he’d broken loose from somewhere. 
Did you see the way his eyes were roll- 
ing?” 

“Yes,. I said. 
wasn’t it?” 


“Quite a fine frenzy, 
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But, of course, my little literary allu- © 


sion was wasted on Mr. Trumpett. He 
only grunted, and we dropped the subject 
for good. 

Well (resumed Mr. Bunstable, who had 
now got me out of his labyrinth into the 
main part of the shop), a few days after 
that the packing-case came along from 
the sale, and though Mr. Trumpett would 
likely enough have to let it lie in his cel- 
lar for weeks—for he took his time over 
most things—I thought I’d go down and 
look through the stuff myself. You see, 
I'd still got it in back of my head that 
our. golfiing friend might have known a 
bit more than we’d given him credit for; 
that there might really be some sort of 
“find” in Lot 56. And if there was, then 
I meant to get to the bottom of it. 

So late that afternoon I took a candle 
down the cellar—we’d no gas except in 
the shop itself in those days—and I got 
a tack-lifter and a hammer and started 
opening the case. Out it came—most of 
it just about fit for a barrow in the street, 
though every now and then I’d find one of 
the books that Mr. Trumpett had spotted 
—and presently I’d got right down to the 
straw. And there—the last book to come 
out—was the calf-bound quarto that the 
gentleman in the cloak had tried to make 
away with. The label had come off the 
back and the leaves were still uncut, but 
when I turned to the title page—well, I 
tell you, sir, I thought for a moment I 
must be dreaming. 

What would you say, sir, I wonder, if 
you picked up an old book and found it 
was a play by Shakespeare that no one 
had ever imagined as existing? Would 
you believe your eyes? I tell you, I could 
hardly believe mine. Yet there it was— 
paper, type and binding all above suspi- 
cion, as I knew well enough—and on the 
title page The Tragedie of Alexander the 
Great, by Mr. William Shakespeare. I 
felt like Christopher Columbus and Mar- 
coni rolled into one. The biggest discov- 
ery of the century, and I—down there by 
myself in Mr. Trumpett’s cellar—had 
made it! I sat down on the edge of that 
packing-case and fairly gasped for breath. 
It was the most tremendous moment in 
my life. 

Of course I knew it was my real duty 
to rush up the ladder into the shop and 
tell Mr. Trumpett what I’d found, and, of 
course, I meant to do this as soon as I’d 
collected my wits. But while I sat there 
staring at that title-page, I realized more 
and more clearly what Mr. Trumpett 
would do. The book would go straight 
into his safe—uncut as it was, so as to 
keep up the value; when it left the safe it 
would be to go direct to salesroom, and 
for there, unless an Act of Parliament 
stopped it, to an American collector. If I 
carried out my duty without a thought of 
the consequences, my first opportunity of 
reading The Tragedie of Alexander the 
Great would be in a facsimile or reprint, 
just as if the original had never been in 
my hands at all. And I wanted to read 
it now. I was enough of a book seller to 
recognize its enormous value, but—unlike 
Mr. Trumpett—I was toe much of a book- 
lover to let that American collector read 
it first. 

I wasn’t going to cut the leaves, of 
course. I knew better than to do that. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The Doctor 


Turns into a Poet 


A One-Act Play for 
- © — Radio Broadcasting 


BY GLADYS L. SCHMITT 


N response to a number of requests from teachers and students, SCHO- 
LASTIC is publishing herewith a second radio play. When the first one 
appeared in the March 3rd issue, the editors made the suggestion that 
high school dramatic clubs might in many cases find radio stations willing to 
schedule actual broadcasting features of this kind, thus providing students 
with invaluable practical experience in a new drama medium. Since then a 
group of drama students from Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School, have produced 
the Byron play over KDKA, Pittsburgh, under SCHOLASTIC auspices and a 
similar group from Peabody High School last year was heard from that station 
also. Plays based on incidents from the lives of Beethoven and Robert Burns 
are soon to be broadcast by the Peabody and Carrick high schools respectively. 
Even when it is impossible to make arrangements for actual broadcasting 
these radio scripts may be useful to students and teachers for school and class 


entertainments. Several teachers responsible for planning assembly programs 
have assured the editors that the: birth of the Scholastic Radio Guild has 
been a “most happy idea.’ The Washington (Ohio) High School has used the 
previously printed play for a chapel program and as an advertisement for the 


school annual soon to be published. 


Any high school may form a chapter of the Scholastic Radio Guild. The "membership 
fee" is simply a credit announcement to SCHOLASTIC, the National High School Weekly, 


at any time these playlets are produced. 


For the convenience of students and teachers 


interested in organizing chapters and in seeing more continuities published, the form on the 
next page can be quickly filled out-and mailed. 











Student Announcer: We present at this 
time a program by the Scholastic Radio 
Guild, a group of high-school dramatists 
broadcasting under the auspices of Scho- 
lastic, the National High School Weekly. 
The sketch you are about to hear deals 
with the early life of John Keats, that 
romantic English poet whose life was a 
series of misfortunes and failures—yet 
whose poetry is immortal! Precisely be- 
cause most of his efforts ended in defeat, 
our players have chosen for today’s pro- 
gram one incident which ended well and 
was an early and brilliant victory coming 
at a time of distress. As the scene opens, 
we find John Keats in his shabby lodgings 
at Dean Street, London, reading before a 
small fire. 

(There is a long, low whistle at the 
door.) 

‘Keats: Hello! Who’s out there now? 
A fellow never gets a minute’s peace— 
Say! Who’s there. 

CuarKe (Calling): All right, old bear. 
Don’t come if you don’t want to. It’s 
only I, the right honorable Charles Cow- 
den Clarke, your brother-in-poetry, or so 
you said last night; but that was after a 
bowl of wine and a laurel or so. 

Keats (Faintly): I'm sorry. T’m com- 
ing. Come in. Really I am glad to see 
you. It was only that I thought it was 
that abominable landlady of mine, who’s 
always coming up to teil me about her 
uncle’s cousin’s sister-in-law’s dear little 
girl, especially when I’m trying to write. 
Give me your coat, my friend, and sit 
down. The fire, such as it is, bids you 
welcome. 

Crarxe: You weren’t writing now, were 
you, Keats? 

Keats: Lord, no! I was reading this 
blasted Materia Medica, and I assure you, 
I’m glad for an excuse to leave it. I’m 
sick of it. 


Crarxe: You are out of sorts. 

Keats: In a rage, Clarke. Really, in a 
good red rage, with my blood boiling. 

Crarke: And what’s your blood boiling 
about, dear fellow? 

Keats: About—about everything. 

Crarke (Laughing): Well, Keats, get 
it off your chest. 

Keats: It'll take hours to tell it all. Do 
you think you can hear me through? 

Crarke: Haven’t I always been a pa- 
tient listener? Let's have the story. 

Keats: Well, Clarke, to begin with, I 
hate London and I hate the Medical 
School and the Hospital. 

Crarxe: My Lord, man! How you 
change! Why, when you first came here, 
with your latch-key in your pocket— 

Keats (Impatiently): Yes, Clarke, 
that’s all very well. When you come to 
any place for the efirst time, you think 
everything’s going to be all right, every- 
thing’s going to be perfect and beautiful. 
You don’t mind that the springs in the 
bed are broken, that the furniture looks 
like something that would have arrived in 
a pawn shop even in Cromwell’s day, that 
there isn’t enough air to fill the lungs of a 
fly, or enough light to—to—to— 

Crarke: Don’t sputter, my lad. I take 
it you don’t like your lodgings. 

Keats: Don’t like them! They’re hor- 
rible! And that’s not the worst of it. My 
dislike is very extensive. It embraces the 
whole city. 

Crarxe: Yes, that last sonnet of yours 
said as much: 

“O Solitude, if I must with thee dwell 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings. .. .” 

Keats: I’m sick for the country, Clarke. 
After all, I wasn’t brought up in an alley. 
I’ve known country places, with the smell 
of grass new-cut and the sight of blue sky 
bending down to musk roses and cow- 
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slips. But here—here you smell nothing 
but stables and frying chops and onion 
soup. Here you can’t see the sky or the 
hills for these long, narrow, dirty, crooked 
streets of long, narrow, dirty, crooked 
houses. I choke for a breath of fresh air 
and my eyes ache for a sight of the coun- 
try sky. And, Clarke, the Medical 
School— 

CiarKe: Now, what’s the matter with 
the Medical School? 

Keats (Relaxed and dejected): Noth- 
ing, I suppose. I guess it’s myself. But 
I can’t stand the Medical School or Hos- 
pital any longer. In the beginning, when 
I first came to London, with my latch key 
in my pocket, as you say, I never dreamed 
that it would take up so much of my 
time. I thought it would be much the 
Same sort of thing that went on when I 
was apprenticed to Mr. Hammond at 
home. There, if you worked all day, at 
least you had the evening to read and 
write in. But here, all day you look at 
flesh and bones, and all evening you study 
about flesh and bones— 

CuiarKke: But you always said, dear fel- 
low, that it is a noble calling. 

Keats: I still think it’s a noble calling, 
but it’s not my calling. I don’t like it. I 
never did, and I never will. And a per- 
son has to be heart and soul in the calling 
to make a good doctor. As for me, I sit 
listening to the lectures and stand watch- 
ing the operations, and all of a sudden my 
mind goes out of the room, out of the city, 
past these dingy streets and houses, out 
into the fields where the hares run, or back 
into a time when knights clashed their 
bright lances and minstrels sang. Lord, 
I'd hate to take a surgeon’s knife into my 
own hands, Clarke. I might see Oberon 
sliding down a sunbeam and forget the 
poor devil whose days are in my hands. 

Crarke: Has it grown as bad as that? 

Keats: Worse! I haven’t even a con- 
science. I don’t want to be a doctor. I’m 
a poet, my man, I’m a poet! 

Crarke: Our friend Shakespeare would 
say so, no doubt, for your eye is cer- 
tainly “in a fine frenzy rolling.” 

Keats: And here I sit, and here I’ve 
been sitting since suppertime, with cold 
boiled rice in my stomach and this Ma- 
teria Medica on my knees, and my mind 





inhabited with muscles, test-tubes, sul- 
phur, bones, and such odds and ends. 

Crarkxr (Laughing): It’s a great pity, 
Keats, it’s a great pity. 

Keats: Pity! It’s a tragedy. There on 
the mantel is the latest copy of Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner, and I put my last 
sixpence into the buying of it, and I 
haven’t so much as looked between the 
covers to see what’s going on in the 
world. 

Crarke (Slowly): You do 
Leigh Hunt, don’t you, Keats? 

Kears: Admire him! Lord, man, I wor- 
ship him. There’s nobody like him in 
the world. Hasn’t he published the only 
sane and honest political opinions in Lon- 
don? Wasn’t he put in jail for two 
years because he dared to tell the truth? 
Do you remember that sonnet I wrote to 
him when he left the prison? I don’t re- 
member the sonnet so well, but I do 
plainly recall the knocking of my knees 
as I stood along the road and dared to 
hand it to him as he passed. Admire 
him! Well, rather! 

Crarke (Slowly): Keats, I'd like to 
have you visit the man. 

Keats (Gloomily): Oh, what’d he care 
about me? 

CuarKe: Well, he’s not quite an en- 
throned God, and you’re not quite a worm, 
you know. To be sure, he is a political 
martyr, and the publisher of London’s 
most forward-looking magazine, and a fa- 
mous poet besides. But he has a set of 
bones and an ordinary pair of eyes and 
ears, much like anybody else. He is human, 
you know, and, after all, he does talk 
to me. 

Keats: Have you ever been to his house, 
Clarke? 

Crarxe: He’s asked me once or twice. 

Keats: And what goes on there? 

CrarKke: Why, it’s very instructive and 
pleasant. Hazlitt comes, and sometimes 
Coleridge, and Hunt himself sits in the 
big chair by the fire and we discuss such 
things as the Gothic Age, and the justi- 
fication for rhyming, and all that stuff. I 
like it better when it gets political. Then 
there’s lots of excitement. Even the ladies 
get red in the cheeks and bright in the 
eyes. 

Keats: And all that goes on not far 
from me. And here I sit, with my mind 
inhabited by bones and muscles, with a 
bad dinner in my stomach and my room 
as dark as a dungeon. Do you know, 
Clarke, I haven’t talked to a pretty 
woman in a month. Do you know, I 
haven’t had a decent dinner since I came 
to London. Oh, once Dr. Astley Cooper 
did invite us to his place, but I couldn’t 
swallow the beef for listening to the 
muscles and the bones. To be in a warm, 
bright house—to hear talk about the times 
and talk about poesy, perhaps even to 
hear Leigh Hunt read his own verses— 
those rich, sublime verses that all London 
reads—Oh, Clarke, how can you tell me 
about it, and not ask. 
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Crarke (Dubiously): Well, you know, 
Keats, Hunt is a funny sort. He never 
takes a young fellow in unless he is abso- 
lutely sure that he’s going to like him. 

Keats: How can he be sure, unless he 
meets a fellow? You can’t tell from one 
look, can you? 

Crarke (Laughing): From the way you 
talk, I’d say that you thought Hunt could 
tell everything without even looking. 
Well, do you really want to go over 
there? 

Keats: Want to go over there! Id 
give my last ten poems for a sight of 
the inside of that man’s sitting room. You 
can’t know how lonely I’ve been—nobody 
to talk poetry to, nobody to talk interna- 
tional affairs with—nobody but dealers in 
benes and test tubes— 

Crarxe: Yes, Keats—those and one 
poor devil like myself. 

Keats (Earnestly): Oh, Clarke, I didn’t 
mean anything like that. Heaven knows, 
we’ve had many a good evening together, 
and pledged each other in many a glass of 
wine and ale, and seen each other crowned 
in one or two laurel wreaths stolen out 
of Mrs. Flannigan’s back yard. But you 
like me, and I can scarcely trust the 
things you say about my verse. Because 
you like me, of course, you'll want to like 
every scrap I do—your kindness makes 
you prejudiced. I want a juster judge— 
somebody who knows the world, and will 
be severe with me. 

Crarke: Well, Keats, people have gone 
to Leigh Hunt’s house before. I said I 
wanted you to meet the man. 

Keats (Sulkily): No, Pll not have you 
begging me an invitation. If he wants me, 
he'll send for me himself. 

Cuarke (Laughing): And so he has, 
Keats, so he has! 

Keats: What? 

Crarke: I say, my lad, that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, that demi-god of yours, that po- 
litical martyr, that editor of the only 
forward-looking magazine in London, has 
asked me to ask you to come to his house 
next Wednesday evening. Nay, further- 
more, there is a note in my pocket, ad- 
dressed to yuu, from that very gentleman 
himself. 

Keats: Clarke, dear fellow, don’t tease 
me. It’s bad business—dangling bread be- 
fore the eyes of a fellow who’s almost 
starved. 

Crarke: Will you believe the note? 
Wait, I have so much scraps and patches 
in this pocket of mine. No, that’s a bill 
from the haberdasher. Wait, no, that’s an 
invitation to a dance. Yes, no, yes—here 
it is, you poet—“From Mr. Leigh Hunt 
to Mr. John Keats, Dean Street, London: 
to be delivered by Mr. C. C. Clarke.” 

Keats: Give it to me! 

Cxiarxe: I have. 

Keats (Reading): Dear Mr. Keats: 
Lately remembering the charming sonnet 
which you gave to me on the day of my 
liberation, and having had occasion to see 
some later works of yours, through Mr. 
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Clarke, it occurred to me that you might 
be so kind as to do us the honour of 
visiting us at our home, The Vale of 
Health, on Wednesday next, at eight 


o’clock. 
Hunt.” 

CrarKkeE: I meant to show it to you first 
thing—but you made me a little angry by 
shouting at me at the door, so I thought 
I’d have a bit of fun at your expense. 

Keats: I should box your ears, I sup- 
pose. But all’s well that ends well. 

Crarke: Wait, it isn’t ended yet. 

Keats: Why, what else? 

Cxiarxe: Wouldn’t you like to know how 
Mr. Leigh Hunt came by these “later 
works of yours.” 

Keats: Indeed I would. 

Crarke: Well, I had some of them— 
Calidore and that Sonnet to Solitude in 
my pocket yesterday. I met Leigh Hunt 
at a coffee house, and took them out of 
my pocket, and handed them to him. And 
he said— 

Keats (Frightened): What did he say? 

Crarke: He said they were—remark- 
able. 

Keats: Really! 

Crarke: And he also said that he meant 
to publish the Sonnet to Solitude in the 
next issue of the Examiner. 

Keats: Oh, my lord. I’d rather be pub- 
lished in the Examiner than bound in the 
best calves skin and lettered in gold. 
That’s the most— 

CriarkeE: Yes, as we’ve said before, that’s 
the most forward-looking. magazine in 
London. Well, what shall we do about it? 

Keats: Do about it? . Let’s ‘celebrate. 
I have half-a-crown.in my pocket, and 
nothing could be too much ‘for such an 
occasion. (He raises his voice and 
shouts): Minnie! Oh, Minnie! 

(Sound of door opening.) 

Minnie (Very stupid, with a drawl): 
Yezzir? 

Keats: Minnie, will you go and get us a 
jug of ale? 

Minniz: Yezzir, I'll do’t for tuppence. 
— Oh, three pence, on a night like 
this. 

Crarke: I thought you’d said you'd 
spent your last cent— 

Keats: Oh, I had, I had—I owe this to 
the Shoemaker, but he can wait. 

Minnie: D’yuh want anythin’ else, Sir? 

Keats: Oh, yes, Minnie. Will you get 
us some laurel? 

Minnie: Some what, Sir? 

Keats: Oh, you know, that dark green 
stuff that grows on bushes. 

Minnie: Yezzir, but where’ll I get it, 
Sir? 

Keats: Oh, just steal it out of Mrs. 
Flannigan’s backyard. She'll never know 
the difference. But don’t be breaking the 
bush. 


Minnie: Ill do it for tuppence more, 

Sir. 
* Keats: Three pence and a bag of mac- 
aroons, Minnie, to eat behind the kitchen 
stairs. Now get along with you, fair 
messenger of Bacchus! This is a gala 
night. Poke up the fire, my man, poke 
up the fire. 

Srupent Announcer: This incident led 
to the publication of many of Keats’s 
poems in the Examiner, and to a long and 
helpful friendship between the young poet 
and the editor. It also led, eventually, to 
his leaving the Medical School and the 
Hospital to devote himself to poetry. 
Both Hunt and Clarke remained his 
friends, and their memoirs and letters tell 
us a great deal about -the life of this 
young poet, who shed the light of his own 
glory on their society and made them fa- 
mous through the fame of his own name. 
This production has been brought to you 
by the Scholastic Radio Guild. 


Your Humble Servant, Leigh 
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Piano 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing 
to me; 

Taking me back down the vista of years, 
till I see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the 
boom of the tingling strings 

And pressing the small, poised feet of a 
mother who smiles as she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery 
of song 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me 
weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with 
winter outside 

And hymns in the cosy parlour, the 
tinkling piano our guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst 
into clamour 

With the great black piano appassionato. 
The glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood 
is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance, I 
weep like a child for the past. 


D. H. Lawrence was intensely concerned 
with the relations of men and women. He 
wanted to understand not only the physi- 
cal actualities of sex but its powerful 
psychological meanings. He sought to 
learn, among many things, why love may 
throttle the true self of some individuals 
and liberate the true self of others. He 
always fought against the love that seeks 
to dominate and alter the beloved. He be- 
lieved in the love that allows both indi- 
viduals to survive as themselves. His 
sensitive intelligence explored the regions 
of his own mind, and recorded, in his 
Collected Poems, subtle and vital experi- 
ences of his own love. 

In Lawrence’s poetry is the kind of 
rhythm that is in the speech of a man 
who has deep lungs and a long breath. 
In both his free verse and original rhyme 
forms the abundant use of prolonged 
lines seemed necessary to him. 

Lawrence was born in 1885 in a Mid- 
land coal district—Eastwood-in-Notting- 
hamshire. His father was a miner. He 


The Lost Tragedy 


(Continued from page 6) 


But there were pretty wide margins, and 
by twisting the pages carefully I could 
manage well enough; and so—sitting down 
on the packing-case and by the light of 
my candle—I began right away. “Act I, 
Scene I—A Room in King Philip’s Pal- 
ace.” Yes, sir; I remember that. But I’m 
thankful that I can’t remember any more. 

Did I say “thankful”? Well, sir, I’m 
afraid I mean it. I don’t pretend to be a 
poet myself and in the ordinary way [ll 
admit there may be better critics. But 
when it comes to a real piece of downright 
incompetent, careless writing, of bad scan- 
sion and worse grammar, of loud sound- 
ing, pretentious and meaningless claptrap 
—then Ill take leave to say that I’m as 
good a judge as most men. It was awful, 
sir; it was terrible. It was like a parody 
of the worst kind of Elizabethan poetry, 
and yet, if you see what I mean, it was 
Elizabethan poetry. Not a word, not a 
phrase to give the show away—as there 
are in Chatterton’s forgeries. It was like 
Shakespeare read through some kind of 
distorting lens, with all the faults and 
weaknesses, for he had faults and weak- 
nesses, sir—magnified ten thousand times, 
and all the beauty cancelled right out. 

“No wonder they kept this out of the 
First Folio,’ I kept on telling myself. 
And yet I couldn’t put it down. However 
bad it might be it was—unless some con- 
temporary had played an expensive prac- 
tical joke—the discovery that I had taken 
it for. And I was the first of my own 
contemporaries to read it. In spite of 
myself, though, my excitement had given 
way to an almost overwhelming sense of 
depression. 

I don’t know how long I’d been down in 
that cellar, resumed Mr. Bunstable, after 
a short and mournful pause, when all of 
a sudden I heard a kind of thud over- 
head; and looking up, I saw that someone 
had closed the trap at the top of the lad- 
der. “Good heavens!” I thought, “There’s 
Mr. Trumpett going off for the night, and 
if I. don’t hurry after him I shall be 
locked in.” I jumped up, picked up my 
candle and was just moving to the foot of 
the ladder, when to my astonishment I 
saw that two men were standing in my 
way. It seemed to me that they were in 
some kind of fancy dress, and what with 
this and my bewilderment at the way 
they’d managed to get in, I very nearly 
dropped the candle. Then, as I recovered 
it, I reeognized the shorter of them. It 
was the old gentleman that I’d seen last 
week at that sale down in the country: 











had a great attachment to his mother, who 
was more gentle and intelligent than his 
father. Lawrence wrote powerful novels 
as well as poetry. The latter appeared in 
such notable volumes as Look! We Have 
Come Through! and Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers, before they were collected. He 
traveled a great deal and lived for some 
time in the American Southwest and in 
Mexico. Lawrence died on the Riviera in 
1930. The poem above is reprinted from 
New Poems by D. H. Lawrence, copy- 
right, 1920, by B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
Published by the Viking Press, Inc. 
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the gentleman that I’d taken for Mr. 
Badger of Liverpool. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked in a shak- 
ing kind of voice. “What do you want, 
sir?” 

He didn’t answer me, but turned to his 
companion—a big, burly sort of fellow, 
who struck me as knowing pretty well 
what the bottom of a pint pot looked like. 

“Did you bolt the trap, Ben?” he asked. 
“Are you sure the old man’s gone?” 

“What do you take me for?” said the 
big fellow, speaking with a kind of rough 
cockney accent. “Of course he’s gone. 
Now then,” he added, looking at me, 
“We've come for that book. Where have 
you put it?” 

I had it under my arm, but before I 
could answer him he’d spotted it. 

“Aha!” he called out. “There you are, 
Will! What did I tell you? Didn’t I say 
we'd find it here?” 

They both seemed tremendously excited, 
and I was convinced that they had been 
drinking; but I wasn’t going to stand any 
nonsense. i 

“I don’t know what you’re doing here,” 
I said, retreating behind the packing-case, 
“or how you forced your way in. But this 
book has been bought and paid for by my 
employer, Mr. Trumpett, and let me re- 
mind you that you’ve no right in the pri- 
vate part of the shop.” 

The big man only laughed at this, but 
the other started talking sixteen to the 
dozen. 

“And let me tell you,” he said, “that that 
book was published without any authority, 
that the script was stolen from the thea- 
tre, and that anyone who keeps it is a 
receiver of stolen goods. Do you know 
what I spent in buying up that edition 
from the blackguard who printed it? Two 
hundred angels. And do you know how 
long I’ve been hunting for the copy he 
kept back? Nearly three hundred years! 
But I’ve found it at last, and I’m going 
to see that it’s destroyed. Ive got my 
reputation to protect—the same as anyone 
else, and if I did a bit of pot-boiling be- 
cause I’d got into debt, that’s no reason 
why it should be brought-up against me 
now. I’ve had enough trouble over 
Pericles and Titus Andronicus, without 
being saddled with a bit of balderdash 
like Alexander the Great. You got the 
better of me down in Gloucestershire last 
week, but it’s my turn now. I’ve got good 
friends, I have, who'll see that justice is 
done. If I’m a bit scant of breath myself, 
here’s my old colleague, Jonson, who’se 
killed his man more than once for the 
honor of the profession. Now, then, young 
sir, are you going to hand that play over 
or do you want a taste of Ben’s dagger in 
your gullet?” 

That’s the way he ran on, sir, though 1 
may not have got all his words quite right, 
and all the time the other man was shak- 
ing with laughter. I was so scared I could 
hardly think, for it was no joke being shut 
up down there with two fellows like that. 

Well, sir, it’s no use reproaching my- 
self now. And, besides, after all these 
years I’m not at all sure that the actual 
upshot wasn’t the best for everybody. 
The big fellow had jumped. right over 
the packing-case and twisted my arms to- 
gether behind my back, while the little 
one snatched the book from where it had 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


A Preface to the Study of Heraldry 


T is true that a familiarity with the 

laws of heraldry is not an essen- 

tial part of a twentieth century 

education; but it is also true that 
a modest knowledge of them can un- 
lock certain doors in the house of 
learning which will yield to no other 
key. Even an elementary under- 
standing of that curious and romantic 
science will bring to the student of 
literature, art, history, or archaeology 
a thousand fascinating and colorful 
discoveries. The biazoned window, 
the sculptured tomb, the tarnished 
coin, the faded tapestry, and the dim 
medieval picture touched by it, be- 
come eloquent with sudden story. One 
is surprised to find that the arms of 
one’s family or church or state or 
school are something more than pleas- 
ing designs for mural decorations, 
jewelry, book-plates, stationery, or 
official seals. Even the trademarks 
of commerce and advertising—always 
heraldic in purpose and often so in 
actual form—become interesting and 
significant. 

To use the graphic symbols and 
pictorial devices for purposes of iden- 
tification or for their magical virtue is 
common to all peoples and is probably 
as old as the race. Greek and Roman 
poets describe the pictured shields of 
gods and heroes already ancient in 
the legends of classic times. The tat- 
tooed totems of Amerind, Tahitian, 
and Congo black, and the caste marks 
of the Hindu are no less heraldic 
in essence than are the lions of En- 
gland, the fleurs-de-lis of France, the 
crescent of Saladin, or the cross of 
the Templars. 

Although its roots are in the remote 
past, European heraldry as a rational- 
ized system is relatively recent. It 
developed suddenly toward the end of 
the twelfth century during the Cru- 
sades, flourished throughout the re- 
mainder of the feudal period, and 
began to decline with the coming of 
the Renaissance. 

Originally the choice of an heraldic 
device was personal and arbitrary. 
Men painted upon their shields and 
wrought into the molded leather of 
their crests whatever pleased their 
fancy. As the fashion grew and 
spread, confusion, duplication, and 
fraudulent assumption of arms arose, 
and it became necessary to impose a 
measure of control. To the so-called 
royal heralds this function was in- 
trusted by most of the Western courts. 
In England several such officers were 
incorporated to form the College of 
Arms under a patent of Richard III, 
and that institution still presides over 
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grants of arms and matters geneologi- 
cal in the tight little isle. 

Medieval heraldry was an exceed- 
ingly practical institution. A man 
in full armor looked very like an- 
other man in full armor; and amid 
the dust and turmoil of battle or tour- 
ney it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. William at 
Hastings was obliged to remove his 
helm before his perturbed followers 
could be convinced that he had not 
been slain. Obviously a bold design 
painted upon a shield in brilliant 
color, or brightly broidered upon the 
loose linen garment frequently worn 
over armor (hence the terms coat- 
armor, coat of arms), was an impor- 
tant means of identification. A man’s 
scutcheon and his crest became as 
much a part of him as his name. It 
was the symbol of his honor, his mark 
of possession to be painted or graven 
upon his property, to be worn as a 
badge by his retainers, and to be 
affixed—often in lieu of the signature 
which he had never learned to write— 
as a seal upon legal documents. In 
a society based upon rank and birth, 
but lacking accurate vital records, 
heraldry provided a graphic and 
fairly dependable tableau of relation- 
ships. Less important but none the 
less prized was the opportunity which 
the rich tinctures and arresting pat- 
terns of armory afforded for decora- 
tive splendor, pageantry, and adorn- 
ment. In a grim, drab world they 
furnished the saving relief of color 
and beauty. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to supply only such data as an 
intelligent layman requires for a rea- 
sonably clear understanding of her- 
aldic forms and practice. Most of 
this is shown graphically in the plate 
on the opposite page. The text is by 
way of supplement to, and comment 
upon, it. 


The Escutcheon : 

The Escutcheon (Shield) is the 
central fact in heraldry. Its features 
—always given in this order—are: 
(1) the Field or its variations, (2) 
the Honourable Ordinary, (3) the 
Minor Charges, (4) the Canton or 
other Subordinary with its charges. 
The escutcheon is divided vertically 
into Dexter (right of the shield- 
holder) and Sinister (left) halves, 
and horizontally into three zones— 
Chief, Middle, and Base. With refer- 
ence to these, specific location points 
are fixed; for example, the Honor 
Point, which is presumed to cover the 
heart of the shield-bearer. The 
escutcheon may be divided geometri- 





cally by lines which serve as bases 
for the Honourable Ordinaries. 

The Field is characterized by its 
Tincture, which may be a color, a 
metal, or a fur. The tinctures, with 
their heraldic and common names and 
the pigments used in rendering them, 
are: 

Colors—Azure—blue—cobalt or 
blue, not sky blue. 

Gules—red—vermilion to scarlet. 

V ert—green—emerald. 

Sable—black. 

Purpur—purple—cobalt-violet. 

Tenné—orange to yellow-brown—cad- 
mium orange to raw sienna. 

Metals—Or—gold—metallic gold or cad- 
mium yellow. 

Argent—silver—metallic silver or white. 

Furs—Ermine—black tails (convention- 
alized) on silver or white. 

Contre Ermine—ermine reversed. 

Erminois—black tails (or pelts) on gold 
or yellow. 

Pean—erminois reversed. 

Vair—bell-shaped figures, 
silver or white on blue. 

Contre Vair—same, 
base to base. 

Potent—T-shaped figures, 
white on blue. 

Contre Potent—same, but with figures 
placed cross arm to cross arm. 

When arms are rendered in black 
and white, engraved on metal, or cut 
in stone, the tinctures are indicated by 
a convention of patterned lines. Thus 
a series of vertical parallels always 
means red; horizontal parallels, blue, 
and a pattern of dots, gold. It is a 
basic law of heraldry that like must 
not bear like, i.e., a color may not be 
placed on a color, a metal on a metal, 
or a fur on a fur. Proper charges, 
those rendered in the colors of nature, 
are neutral in tincture and may be 
imposed on color, metal or fur. 

The Honourable Ordinaries are the 
simplest of charges and, with the pos- 
sible exception of the cross and 
saltire, have no symbolic value. 
Smaller variants of them (not shown 
on the plate) are known as the Dim- 
inutives. The more common of these 
are: 

(1) Fillet—lower % of chief; (2) Clos- 
et—'% bar; (3) Barrulet—% bar; (4) 
Pallet—¥2 pale; (5) Endorse—%4, pale; 
(6) Bendlet-—% bend; (7) Cotice—y% 
bend; (8) Riband—'% bend coupled, i.e., 
ends cut and not touching edges of 
scutcheon; (9) Scarp—'% bend sinister; 
(10) Baton—¥% bend sinister coupled; 
(11) Close—% chevron. 

The Subordinaries, only eight of 
which are illustrated here, are: 

(1) Canton—a square less than one- 
quarter of field in area and usually placed 
dexter chief; (2) Gyron—triangle in dex- 
ter chief; (3) Inescutcheon—small shield 
centered on a larger one; (4) Orle—a 
border 1/5 distance from edge of shield; 
(5) Bordure—margin 1/5 of field; (6) 
Tressure—double orle; (7) Lozenge—dia- 
mond (a woman’s arms are always dis- 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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Preface to Heraldry 
(Concluded from page 10) 


played on a lozenge or an ellipse; (8) 
Fusil—elongated diamond; (9) Frette— 
bendlet, scarp, and mascle interlaced; 
(10) Mascle—lozenge voided, i.e., pierced 
by diamond; (11) Rustre—lozenge voided 
by circular perforation; (12) Lable— 
barrulet-in-chief, with three or more pen- 
dants; (13) Billet—vertical parallelogram; 
(14) Pile—wedge with base in center chief 
and point in middle base; (15) Flanch— 
paired arcs whose centers are outside the 
shield; (16) Flasque—variant of flanch on 
longer radius; (17) Roundels—circular 
charges: the Bezant (gold), Plate (silver), 
and Fountain (waved lines, blue on silver 
or white) are discs; the Hurte (blue), 
Torteau (red), Pomme (green), Golp 
(purple), Pellet (black), Orange (tenné), 
and Guze (dark red) are globes which, 
when rendered in actual color, are shaded 
to show rondure. 


A charge is any figure placed upon 
escutcheon or upon another charge. 
The term Minor Charges applies to 
a great variety of pictorial symbols 
which are frequently punning allu- 
sions to the family name or remind- 
ers of events in its history. The com- 
monest charges are the lion, eagle, 
fleur-de-lis, mullet or five-pointed star 
(in heraldry, not a star at all but a 
spur-rowel), and cross. 

Next to the Escutcheon in impor- 
tance is the Crest, which was origi- 
nally a device of identification at- 
tached to the helm of a jousting 
knight. In heraldry it is usually dis- 
played above the shield, either iso- 
lated or attached to a helm about 
which is wound a torse or wreath. 
The crests of kings, royal persons, 
and nobles are shown issuing from 
crowns or coronets. The crests of 
prelates are the insignia of their 
ecclesiastical rank, the mitre, cardi- 
nal’s hat, or the like. 


Achievement of Arms 

A. composition consisting of an 
Escutcheon, Crest, and certain acces- 
sories is termed an Achievement 
(sometimes corrupted to “hatchment’’) 
or Coat of Arms. The accessories 
are: 


(1) Helm—according to rank and ren- 
dered proper unless belonging to royalty; 
(2) Torse or Wreath; (3) Mantling— 
conventionalized cloak or sun-scarf dagged 
after the medieval fashion. It appears in 
a variety of fanciful decorative forms. It 
is the chief color of the shield and is lined 
with the chief metal; (4) Supporters— 
human, animal, or grotesque figures placed 
left and right of an escutcheon (lion or 
unicorn of the British arms) or singly and 
bearing the shield (the eagle, arms of the 
United States); (5) Badges—part of liv- 
eries of house worn by retainers; some- 
times displayed upon a supporter or just 
below the shield; (6) Orders—orders such 
as those of the Garter, Thistle, St. George, 
St. Michael, Golden Fleece, etc., some- 
times displayed proper about the shield, 
depended therefrom, or on the neck of a 
supporter; (7) Scroll and Motto—Mottoes 
were originally war-cries but later became 
pious or boastful assertions of a house. 
Ordinarily they are inscribed on a scroll 


below the escutcheon, but in Scotland they 
are placed above the crest; (8) Flore— 
sprigs or branches, sometimes flowered or 
fruited, may occur at the base of an 
achievement of arms or, as in the arms of 
Pennsylvania, between the escutcheon and 
its supporters. 
Blazon 

Heraldry has a technical jargon of 
its own designed to give precise data 
in the briefest form. The features 
of the escutcheon, beginning with the 
field, are given first, followed by the 
crest and accessories, if any. Punc- 
tuation separates technical divisions 
of the blazon and has no regard to 
sentences. 

Examples: 1. Escutcheon of the United 


States of America—‘Paley of thirteen 


gu., and arg., a chief az.” That is to say, 
thirteen vertical stripes alternating red 
and white, beneath a horizontal zone of 
blue which occupies the upper third of 
the shield. (It should be noted that the 
common custom of “powdering” the blue 
chief with stars is an error. The stars 
are a part of the national crest and hence 
out of place on the shield.) 

2. Sinister Supporter, Royal Arms of 
Great Britain—“...on the sinister a uni- 
corn arg., armed crined and unguled or, 
and gorged with a coronet of crosses-patee 
and fleur-de-lis, a chain affixed thereto 
passing between the fore legs and reflexed 
over the back, of the last.” This being 
interpreted, means that the escyitcheon is 
supported on the left by a silver unicorn 
with horn, mane, and hoofs of gold, and 
wearing a collar in the form of a crown, 
the points of which are tipped alternately 
with “lilies” and wedge-armed crosses of 
the type frequently, but mistakenly, called 
Maltese. The collar and chain are of the 
tincture last named, i.e., gold. (In blazons, 
the word or is always the adjective mean- 
ing gold, never a conjunction.) 
Marshalling 

When two or more coats of arms 
are combined they are said to be mar- 
shalled. Usually this is done by in- 
corporating the contents of the vari- 
ous escutcheons in a single shield par- 
titioned vertically in halves, or in 
quadrants. The first of these methods 
is marshalling by impalement and 
would be used in combining the arms 
of a husband and wife: the second 
method is called quartering and is ex- 
emplified in the royal arms of Spain 
(Castile and Aragon) and of Great 
Britain (England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land). Quartering may be carried to 
great lengths as in the arms of the 
Barony of Conyers, which displays 
134 quarterings. 

Differencing 

Differencing is a method of distin- 
guishing the shields of individual 
members or branches of a family, or 
of a liegeman and his lord, by the 
addition of a special charge—fre- 
quently a canton—to the original 
escutcheon. When used to show order 
of geniture, it is termed Cadency and 
is effected by placing in chief upon 
the father’s arms a specific symbol or 
mark of cadency. The first son’s 
mark is a label, the second’s is a cres- 
cent, the third’s is a mullet, and the 
fourth’s is a martlet. The fifth, sixth, 
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LITERARY LEADS 


The Better Films National Council of 
the National Board of Review (70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York) recently published 
two lists of recommended motion pictures. 

. . One list is composed of films re- 
leased during the past year, and the other 
lists films for use in connection with the 
study of art, civics, geography, history, 
music, science, and so on. .. . Though they 
lack the magic attractions of Garbo, 
Barrymore, or Hepburn, there are some 
which fit nicely into a club or classroom 
program. . . . A much longer list, called 
One Thousand and One Non-Theatrical 
Films, classified according to subject, is 
printed by Nelson Greene, Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


If you feel the soporific liqueurs of 
spring fever. in your veins, curl up for a 
few hours of warming, sentimental read- 
ing with “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” in the 
April Atlantic. . . . It reviews the life of 
an English school master, somewhat in the 
manner of “Cavalcade,” but with none of 
that picture’s super-patriotism. 


The thing not to miss in Scribner’s for 
May is “The Blues I’m Playing,” by 
Langston Hughes, not only because it has 
a great deal to say about art and life, but 
because it is written with a rare feeling 
for the rhythm in words and phrases... . 
The writing at the end merges the rhythm 
of the printed passage ingeniously with 
the rhythm of “The Blues I’m Playing.” 


There’s more fun in Vanity Fair this 
month than you will find in a hay-ride. . . 
The humor is on the hay-ride level, too. 
. . . There are photos of Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and Princess Lilybet committing 
gross errors of etiquette. . . . Gropper’s 
caricatures of the Senate. . . . Some un- 
posed shots of radio stars. . . . Steig’s 
broad pokes at movie royalty. ... “The 
Decline of the (Mae) West.” ... “The 
care and feeding of murderers.” . .. Hey- 
wood Broun as a paper doll. ... And, for 
the aesthetes, a color reproduction of a 
Derain portrait and “The most beautiful 
girl I have ever photographed” by seven 
famous photographers. 

® 


“The Fabulous Khevsurs” who live in 
an inaccessible valley of the Caucasus 
keep Sunday holy because of their kin- 
ship with the Georgians, who are Chris- 
tian; Friday is holy, too, out of deference 
to their neighbors, Mohammedan moun- 
taineers; Saturday is kept as a holiday 
from respect for the mountain Jews; and 
they also celebrate Sabbath on Monday as 
a sign that the Khevsurs are different 
from all other people. . .. You can read 
more about them in Asia for May. 


John Dewey discusses Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward and Equality in the April 
issue of Common Sense. ... In Equality, 
the chapter on “What Started the Revo- 
lution” is close to present history. . . 
If you can’t buy it, write to 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 








seventh, eighth, and ninth sons, re- 
spectively, bear annulet, the fleur-de- 
lis, the rose, the cross of moline, and 
the quarterfoil as differences. 
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Among the Newest Books 


Heroic Lives, by Rafael Sabatini 
(Houghton) is invaluable for a_ school 
library, and such good general reading 
that I carried it around with me to read 
on street cars. It is six biographies, each 
complete in itself, of heroes and heroines 
of varying types, from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. Richard the Lion- 
hearted is the most thrilling, but I was 
quite as happy with Joan of Arc, Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh (notice this spelling), St. 
Francis of Assisi, Nelson, and Florence 
Nightingale. This is not a child’s book: 
men and women will read it eagerly. 

Along with this get Emil Ludwig’s 
Nine Etched from Life (McBride) if you 
are interested in modern celebrities: 
Nansen, Masaryk, Briand, Rathenau, 
Motta, Lloyd George, Venizelos, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin. These studies are not so 
much biographies as portraits drawn from 
personal experience of the writer with 
his subjects: I was deeply moved by 
several and learned much from all. 

A one-volume library is A Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies, edited by Gran- 
ville-Barker and G. B. Harrison (Mac- 
millan). The latest knowledge we have 
on his life, the theatre of his time, other 
plays given then, his poetry and the music 
of his songs, Shakespearean criticisms 
from Dryden to the present day, and such 
matters, is gathered in one convenient 
book, with pictures and an excellent index. 
Each chapter is by an authority on that 
subject. 


Help for English Students 


Three new books will add to the prac- 
tical usefulness of your English shelves. 
Becoming a Writer, by Dorothea Brande 
(Harcourt), is a guide for beginners who 
intend to take writing seriously. Its best 
feature—and it has many good ones—is its 
emphasis on the psychological factors in- 
volved. How you think and feel and 
react, how well you can change habits and 
harness the unconscious—these matters 
mean much to the promising writer, and 
such a handbook seldom gives them much 
attention. But then, I have seldom seen a 
beginner’s handbook like this one! 

Reading Through Précis, by our own 
Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin 
(Appleton) is a text-book I suggest to 
anyone who fears his thinking is not or- 
derly and would like to cultivate concen- 
tration and the power to go straight to 
the heart of a subject. This is so im- 
portant, not only for writers, but for 
anyone who wishes to live effectively, that 
I am glad that Miss Bessey, out of her 
long teaching experience, has set down 
this highly practical guide. The book is so 
clear, so pleasant and so _ attractively 
printed it does not look like a text-book 
at all. The selections given make it an 
anthology as well. 

The Writing of Fiction, by Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman (Norton), is a text-book 
that may be used for home study and 
practice; the author is a teacher of fiction- 
writing with long experience as editor be- 
fore that. This is a technical guide and 
has exercises of all kinds in actual com- 
position; a tightly packed book, dealing 
with every subject in detail, it has nearly 
five hundred pages and not so large type 
either. 

The Pageant of Chinese History, by 
Elizabeth Seeger (Longmans), began as 
supplementary reading for higher schools. 
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ay 
but soon became too important as a guide 
to Chinese history to be kept for tat pur- 
pose alone. So it is offered on the general 
list of the publisher. It is a vivid account 
of the more dramatic and dynamic events 
in Chinese history from 3000 B.C. to the 
founding of the Republic. Nothing like it 
has been attempted before in English. 
The vogue for all things Chinese, due in 
some measure to the great popularity of 
the novels of Pearl Buck, will ensure this 
book a welcome. 





Vocations Again 


There are two “job books” of import- 
ance this month: Jf You Want to Get 
Ahead by Ray W. Sherman (Little, 
Brown) is one of the few books that 
really does explain some of the requisites 
of success in business or effectiveness in 
everyday life. What I like best in it is 
its continual use of personal experiences 
with men who did or did not do the right 
thing; it makes the advice far more vivid 
and practical. It is quite brief, as such a 
guide should be, and though it is written 
for men, it would do boys no manner of 
harm. 


The other “job book” is for girls and 
women: Careers for Women, edited by 
Catherine Filene (Houghton), the revised 
and enlarged edition of a famous and 
popular work. Books of this sort are 
worse than useless unless they are kept up 
to date, and this one is up to the minute. 
The feature is that 150 ways of earning a 
living are described in detail, each by 
some woman who has made a pronounced 
success that way. 


The next book has an unwieldy title, but 
you will find countless uses for it: State 
Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, 
Flowers and Other Symbols, by George E. 
Shankle (H. W. Wilson). Based on his- 
torical documents and exact information 
from official sources, it has everything I 
can imagine anyone’s wanting to know 
about any state, and many things I dis- 
covered for the first time in poring over 
its pages—as anyone will do as soon as 
the book comes into the house. The flags 
are in full colors. The index is unusually 
good. 


Trains," by Robert Selph Henry 
(Bobbs), may look on the outside like a 
book for children (it is about the size and 
shape of a geography) but it has that 
shape to give room for its many photo- 
graphs of trains and scenes in their his- 
tory. For it is a history of the develop- 
ment of railroading, and I have yet to 
find man or boy who would put it down, 
once he opened it, till the last word. It 
is accurate and authoritative, suiting an 
experienced railroad man and pleasing 
any boy who likes trains—and who does 
not? 


Girl Before the Mast, by Betty Jacob- 
sen (Scribner), is a report from one of 
the famous Villiers ships known to the 
world for the “grain race” of which Mr. 
Villiers has written so brilliantly. This 
young girl is one of the “crew” of the 
barque Parma, having shipped as appren- 
tice, and this is the true, straightforward 
and truly interesting account of what it 
is like to work your way after this fashion 
from Australia to Falmouth. A friend of 
mine went from London to Finland on the 
last lap of this trip, and says it was the 
most satisfactory ocean voyaging he ever 
made. 
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DAVID HARUM 
By Edward Noyes Westcott 


In 1896 a young man in Syracuse fin- 
ished a novel and sent it to a publisher. 
It came back; he sent it to another. Eight 
times it came back. Nobody, it seemed, 
could read beyond the first chapter, which 
was pretty dull. But then it went to one 
who had the bright idea of beginning in 
the middle. He found a story of a horse- 
trade, so good he knew he must have that 
book. So he suggested to the author that 
the book should begin with it, and the 
rest be re-cast to that purpose. Mr. West- 
cott was willing: he set to work in some- 
thing of a hurry. He knew he must soon 
die, and he wanted to see the book first. 
So a complete typescript was sent and ac- 
cepted in January, 1898, and in September 
it was published by D. Appleton. But by 
that time Mr. Westcott was coughing no 
longer. 


David Harum made its way slowly at 
first. Its first push came from Wall 
Street men; so many of them had grown 
up in the country, the book was like a 
letter from home. The rest is history; the 
book passed the million mark years ago, 
and today is known to still more millions 
through the Will Rogers motion picture. 


I have told these things because they 
are part of the romance of publishing, and 
because all I need to say about the book 
itself is that if you read it you will know 
why it lasts so well. It is life itself, rural 
and small-town American life, seen from 
the funny side- Every time I read it I 
laugh just as honestly and heartily. People 
will be doing so years hence. Edward 
Noyes Westcott made his mark in our 
literature. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE 


This is my favorite small anthology: 
yours may be Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury, or Jessie Rittenhouse’s Little Book 
of American Verse, or the pocket collec- 
tion for campers, The Gypsy Trail. What- 
ever it is, let me tell you a new way of 
using it, that will do for any really fine 
collection of verse, bound in a book small 
enough to carry around outdoors. 


Some years ago, two families I know 
joined forces and spent the summer on a 
ranch in Montana. All day they rode and 
otherwise enjoyed themselves in the open, 
and at night, after supper, they all 
gathered around the campfire under the 
stars. The youngest child was under ten; 
the oldest man nearly fifty. They had a 
copy of The Oxford Book of English 
Verse; during the day each of them chose 
a poem and in the evening, read it aloud. 
The selection the little girl made was of 
course different from that the man made, 
but that produced a varied program. 
Often they repeated poems they had had 
before, but nobody minded. I wish you 
would try this plan some day, without 
waiting to go te Montana to do it. You 
will soon see what a good investment an 
anthology like this can be. For poetry 
is something to live on, to breathe and 
enjoy like mountain air, and like many 
joys, it is all the better for being shared. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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AGRICULTURE 
AT THE CROSSROADS 


A Debate 


Should the Principles of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act Be Made Permanent? 


By HENRY LEE EWBANK, Ph.D. 


University of Wisconsin 


GRICULTURE in the United 
States faces a crisis. Few of 
us realize how seriously the 
farmer has suffered during 

the last five years, or to what extent 
his future is imperilled by the world 
trends toward high tariffs and eco- 
nomic nationalism. During war days 
he was exhorted to increase produc- 
tion as his contribution towards meet- 
ing the national emergency. “Food,” 
the bill-boards shouted, “will win the 
war.” Pasture lands were ploughed 
and planted; expensive machinery 
was purchased to do the work for- 
merly done by the boys who enlisted. 
Taxes soared to pay for the new 
roads, the expensive public buildings, 
and the expanded public services that 
were all thought to be a part of the 
new prosperity. 

Came the cold gray dawn of the 
depression. Agriculture was resumed 
in the countries of Europe, and the 
demand for our foodstuffs suddenly 
and sharply declined. Foreign na- 
tions, viewing our tariff walls erected 
to protect our industries and the 
American wage scale, retaliated by 
levying heavy duties on imports from 
the United States and set out to sup- 
ply their own agricultural products. 
In the meantime, the farmer, who 
makes his money by producing rather 
than by refraining from raising crops, 
continued to grow more than was 








The chart shows that in the last ten years 

world agricultural prices have declined in 

almost the same proportion as world agri- 
cultural stocks have increased. 
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being consumed, and surpluses ac- 
cumulated. Thus the vicious cycle 
of raising more and more for less 
and less began its work. 

Nor was this all. Land values 
tumbled, but taxes did not. Debts 
incurred when wheat sold for two 
dollars a bushel had to be paid with 
wheat at sixty or seventy cents. In 
many instances, the amount derived 
from the sale of the year’s crop 
was hardly sufficient to pay the 
taxes and interest charges. So taxes 
remained unpaid. and schools suf- 
fered. There. was no money to buy 
the things made by the factory 
worker, and he was added to the 
ranks of the unemployed. Even now, 
after a year’s efforts to better the 
situation, the farmer’s purchasing 
power is only 63% of what it was 
in the five-year period, 1910 to 1914. 

On March 4, 1933, it was generally 
agreed that something had to be done 
about farm prices. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, created as an emer- 
gency measure, was enacted. Whether 
it has succeeded as a temporary mea- 
sure; whether it merits adoption in 
its broad outlines, as a permanent 
policy, is a matter on which there are 
violent differences of opinion. This is 
the question that must be -decided 
during the next year. 


What is the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act? 


The first step in preparing to de- 
bate this question is to become fa- 
miliar with the Act. This requires a 
careful reading of the law and of at 
least some of the explanatory bulle- 
tins listed in the bibliography. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is one 
section of a larger piece of legislation 
known as the Farm Relief Act. The 
two other sections of this measure 
deal with rural credits and the infla- 
tion of the currency. 

The passage of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, with very little de- 
bate, by a Congress that had hesitated 
to pass such relatively conservative 
legislation as the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, is one of the most interesting 
phenomena of an interesting presi- 
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dential year. This legislation differs 
from preceding proposals in aiming at 
pre-war parity, i.e., in attempting to 
restore the farmers’ purchasing power 
to what it was in the five-year period, 
1910-1914. 

It confers upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to limit the pro- 
duction of cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, hogs, dairy products, and rice, 
or any competing commodity. He may 
do this by leasing land which would 
otherwise be devoted to these crops, 
by restricting the amounts that may 
be marketed, by licensing the distribu- 
tors, or by any combination of these 
methods. He is empowered to enter 
into contracts calling for the payment 
of rentals or bonuses in return for 
decreased production. To raise the 
money for these payments, he is given 
authority to levy processing taxes in 
such amounts as he thinks necessary 
for the success of his plan. 

Acting under this authority, Secre- 
tary Wallace and his associates have 
reduced the land devoted to cotton by 
15,000,000 acres, and have made con- 
tracts with growers of tobacco, wheat, 
and corn that will remove from 
25,000,000 to 385,000,000 additional 
acres from production during 1934. 
Hog-raisers have agreed to decrease 
the number of hogs raised by one- 
fourth. The dairy program, because 
of the complexity of the issues at 
stake, has not as yet been put into 
effect. 


The Dilemma Confronting the Planners 


The powers granted under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act will ter- 
minate when the President proclaims 
that the emergency is at an end. 
There is some doubt as to the actual 
effect of the program in restricting 
production. It seems that the cotton 
farmers in 1933, on 15,000,000 fewer 
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acres, raised almost as much cotten as 
in 1932. In spite of the fact that the 
great majority of wheat growers 
signed the wheat contract, reducing 
their acreage 15 per cent, the total 
decrease in acreage for 1934 is only 
about four per cent. This means that 
many who did not raise wheat last 
year now have entered the lists of 
wheat growers in the expectation of 
higher prices for the coming crop. 

Thus we are face to face with the 
first dilemma. As long as the acreage 
reduction is on a voluntary basis, the 
success of the whole program is en- 
dangered, both by those who increase 
their acreage and by those who use 
every method of increasing the yield 
per acre. To make the plan compul- 
sory is a complete reversal of the 
theory that “that government is best 
which governs least.” Yet that it 
must tend in that direction is evident 
from the fact that Congress, admit- 
ting the failure of voluntary reduc- 
tion in one crop at least—cotton—has 
now passed the Bankhead Cotton Bill, 
which forcibly restricts the cotton 
crop to 10,000,000 bales by imposing 
a prohibitive tax on all in excess. If 
this succeeds, it seems likely that the 
principle of compulsion will be ex- 
tended to other crops. 

There is another dilemma. If the 
AAA succeeds in raising prices to 
pre-war parity and all restrictions are 
removed, the 50,000,000 acres of land 
now lying idle will be all ready for a 
bumper crop. There will again be a 
surplus; prices will again go down; 
and we will be in the midst of a fresh 
emergency. But such a situation can 
seemingly only be averted by a per- 
manent policy of crop restriction and 
this is opposed by strong groups. 


The Argument for Making the AAA 
Permanent 


We are now ready to sketch the line 
of reasoning advanced by those who would 
make the general principles of the present 
program the basis of our permanent agri- 
tural policy. The evidence supporting 
these assertions is to be found in the 
articles mentioned in the bibliography and 
in the recent writings of President Roose- 
velt’s economic advisors. 

I. We have reached the stage where a 
permanent nation-wide plan for the con- 
trol of agricultural production is neces- 
sary. 

Our foreign markets, it is argued, are 
gone, and there is little likelihood of 
getting them back in the immediate fu- 
ture. But, while our markets have declined, 
our capacity to produce has increased. 
This is due to the development of labor- 
saving machinery, and to successful efforts 
to increase soil fertility. 

The human stomach is not infinitely 
elastic. While a man may enjoy having a 
number of suits of clothes and an auto- 
mobile for each member of the family, he 
would not be happier if he consumed twice 
or three times his present allotment of food. 
We are thus capable of producing more 
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than we can eat. The existence of these 
surpluses depresses the market and keeps 
prices below the cost of production. The 
remedy is a plan that will produce enough 
for all, to be sold at prices that will en- 
able the farmer to buy his full share of 
factory products. 

ll. The federal government is the only 
agency that can successfully administer 
such a plan. 

State governments, for obvious reasons, 
cannot do it. Cooperatives are always 
handicapped by those who refuse to co- 
operate. Moreover, if all the wheat 
growers, for example, should succeed in 
organizing themselves into an_ effective 
agency for the control of production, 
they might restrict production and raise 
prices to such an extent that the consum- 
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ing public would suffer. Uncontrolled 
monopolies would be just as dangerous in 
agriculture as elsewhere. The _ federal 
government is the only agency that repre- 
sents all the people. 

All groups turned to the national gov- 
ernment in the emergency. Why, then, 
should not this government be given power 
to lay plans to prevent the recurrence of 
such a crisis? 

III. The record of the emergency mea- 
sure has been reasonably effective. 

Considering the tremendous difficulties 
involved in setting up nation-wide plans 
so hurriedly, the record of the emergency 
program has been remarkable. In spite 
of the existence of large surpluses, prices 
have been raised. And, what is equally 
important, we have prevented the accumu- 
lation of still larger surpluses. 

Further, we have gained valuable ex- 
perience which will serve as a basis for 
the long-time program. We have proved 
that agriculture, on whose continued pros- 
perity the welfare of the country depends, 
can be organized. We must not cease our 
efforts and thereby pave the way for the 
tremendous overproduction that would 
almost inevitably follow. 


The Case for the Negative 


Those who oppose making our agricul- 
tural program permanent do not all agree 
in their attitude towards the emergency 
measure. Some are willing to agree that 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act has per- 
formed valuable services in getting money 
into circulation and as such can be justi- 
fied as a temporary expedient. But, under 
no consideration, would they favor a per- 
manent policy drawn along these lines. 
Others are not willing to concede even the 
success of the temporary measure. Nega- 
tive debaters must decide which of these 
positions they wish to adopt. 

I. A permanent policy, based on the 
principles of the A.A.A., would build up 
a vast bureaucracy. 

There is evidence that a voluntary pro- 
gram of restricting production is easily 
evaded and hence, not effective. The next 
step would be a compulsory plan allotting 
definite quotas for all producers. This 
would mean the regimentation of agricul- 
ture under governmental supervision, re- 
quiring large numbers of federal agents 
and adding to the already plentiful sup- 
ply of governmental “‘red tape.” These 
agents would make a political machine 
that could, and undoubtedly would, be 
used to bring agriculture into line at elec- 
tion time. 

II. The AAA ts based on the false 
economic philosophy of prosperity through 
scarcity. 

Ever since scientific agriculture began, 
the aim has been to increase production, 
to secure prosperity through plenty. The 
man who made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before has always been 
regarded as a benefactor. The AAA plan, 
on the contrary, rewards the man who 
ploughs under every third row of cotton 
and who leaves fertile land unplanted. It 
taxes the consumer to pay the farmer for 
growing less, so that he can charge the 
consumer more for the necessities of life. 
In short, we are to be condemned to a 
permanent economy of scarcity, in order 
to keep prices high enough to make a 
profit for some producers. 

But technologists agree that we now 
have the facilities and the knowledge to 
produce from one and a half to five times 
as much crops as our present effective 
demand. We have never produced “more 
than we can eat.” We have only pro- 
duced more than the population can buy 
with the present distribution of wealth. 
As long as millions of people are suffering 
for lack of commodities at the mere level 
of subsistence, the policy of scarcity has 
obvious defects. It is certainly not lead- 
ing in the direction of a wider distribution 
of foodstuffs to those who need them most 
or to an era of general abundance. 

III, Even if we grant the theoretical 
advantages of a permanent policy based 
on the AAA, it could not be enforced and 
administered. 

Such a plan attempts to control factors 
as unpredictable as the weather and the 
perversities of human nature. A _pro- 
longed drought, or a good rain, can ut- 
terly upset the calculations of the 
economic planners. Attempts to admin- 
ister a uniform plan under widely vary- 
ing conditions in diverse parts of the coun- 
try, would result in many injustices and 
consequent resentment. 

We have just returned the control of 
liquor to the local and state governments 
on the ground that it is not a matter for 
national legislation. The administration 
of the Eighteenth Amendment would be 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Enter the Consumer! 
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MONG the new parts of the 
government in Washington, 
two with the word “con- 
sumer” in their titles have 

received little publicity but may be- 
come of very great importance. The 
day the NRA code authorities came to 
Washington to hear what it was all 
about, the CONSUMERS’ ADVIS- 
ORY BOARD of NRA made the 
front pages of the metropolitan papers 
with a warning that the New Deal is 
in danger unless certain 
of the codes are revised. 
If there has been a hear- 
ing on milk in your town, 
it was a representative of 
CONSUMERS’ COUN- 
SEL of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Perhaps a copy of 
Consumers’ Guide, which 
Consumers’ Counsel pub- 
lishes every two weeks, 
has made its way into 
your classroom or into 
your home. 

This is a new and sig- 
nificant fact, that con- 
sumers are represented in 
the government. Just 
what does it mean? 

You learn, of course, 
from your civics books 
that the government at 
Washington is made up of 
representatives from dif- 
ferent parts of the coun- 
try. It is true that the 
legislative branch of the 
government is made up of 
representatives of places. 
But if you look further 
you soon discover that the administra- 
tive departments represent the inter- 
ests of various economic groups, and 
not at all geographical divisions. 

One of the largest office buildings in 
the world houses the many branches of 
the Department of Agriculture, hard 
at work day by day in the interests, 
not of any particular part of the coun- 
try, but of the farmers as an economic 
group. Special divisions look out for 
those who raise wheat, cotton, cattle, 
or poultry, even down to a section for 
those who raise bees. In addition the 
Department’s extension service sends 
representatives all over the country. 
Even before the efforts of the AAA to 
bring the farmers back to “parity” 


How the American People —You, 


and You, and You — Are Learning 


with the rest of the country, the farm- 
er was well represented in the gov- 
ernment. 

The Department of Commerce is 
the particular ally of the business man. 
In another huge building, another 
army of tireless workers are busy 
throughout the year finding ways and 
means for the American business man 
to make money, while in foreign parts 
as well, agents of the Department of 
Commerce are collecting the informa- 
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tion necessary to advise business men. 
The War and Navy Departments, of 
course, stand always ready to further 
the interests of those groups in the 
country, as well as of the munitions 
makers who furnish the army with 
guns and the navy with ships. The 
Treasury Department has varied from 
time to time in the interest which it 
represented, but it has looked after 
the bankers and financiers under such 
secretaries as Alexander Hamilton 
and Andrew Mellon who both believed 
that the way to make the country 
prosper was to encourage the rich so 
that they would spend their wealth in 
business, which would, in turn, help 
the poor. Labor, on its side, has its 


a New Role 


Economics and Government 


in the Drama of 


spokesmen in the Department of 
Labor. There can be little doubt that 
the idea that the government of the 
United States represents different 
parts of the country and not different 
interest groups is much too simple for 
the facts. 

But, you will say, all the more 
reason that the consumers should also 
be represented; and what is remark- 
able about that? Two things only—the 
fact that they have not been repre- 

sented before and the im- 
portance of the new role 
which the consumer is 
coming to play in Ameri- 
can economic life. 

But wait. Before we 
go any farther we had 
better be quite clear 
whom we mean by “con- 
sumers”. The consumer 
is the person who uses 
things which are pro- 
duced — who eats the 

mo bread which the baker 
cca bakes, or wears the shoes 
M'RROFNS which the shoemaker 
. sews, or lives in the 
house which the carpenter 
builds. In fact, the con- 
sumer is the person for 
whom all the work of the 
world is really done—for 
there is no doubt that the 
baker doesn’t bake bread 
unless he thinks some- 
body is going to buy it, 
and the shoemaker doesn’t 
make shoes just to put 
in a box on the store 
shelf, or the builder build 
a house to stand empty. 
And that, I can hear you a!l shouting, 
means me! It does indeed—it means 
you and me and everybody. 

Well, then, you ask, how can there 
be a particular part of the government 
to represent consumers? Doesn’t the 
whole government represent con- 
sumers, since it represents all of us 
and the consumers are all of us? True 
enough—but not quite the whole story. 
For though we are all consumers, we 
are other things as well. Being con- 
sumers constitutes only one of our 
many sets of interests. The baker is 
a producer when he is baking the 
bread. He is only a consumer of per- 
haps one or two of the hundreds of 
loaves he bakes daily. And besides 
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being a producer, he may be a home 
owner, a father of a family, a Re- 
publican, and a member of the Odd 
Fellows. As each one of these things, 
he has certain particular interests, 
and in respect to some of these inter- 
ests he is represented in the govern- 
ment by all manner of agencies. 

In what does the consumer interest 
consist? What do we all, as con- 
sumers, want? The answer is easy. 
We want an economic system which 
will run in such a way that we can get 
what we need regularly, generously, 
and with the least effort on our part. 
We don’t want to be gypped, to waste 
our money, or to be placed in a posi- 
tion where we cannot eat, or have 
clothes to wear, or a house over our 
heads at any time. 

Why, then, have there not been 
consumer agencies in the government 
before? Largely because of a misuse 
of the American tradition of liberty. 
The consumer has been abused in the 
name of self-reliance and freedom. 
Long after we stopped insisting that 
farmers and business men, workers 
and bankers should pursue their activi- 
ties without the help of the govern- 
ment, we have continued to expect the 
poor old consumer to limp along un- 


aided. 
Food and Drug Act Opposed 


A few agencies of the government 
offered him some help, particularly 
when he was in dire straits. The Food 
and Drug Act of 1906 took a step in 
the direction of protecting his health 
against the most obvious types of in- 
jurious foods and drugs. But even in 
this very year 1934, the patent medi- 
cine makers and the advertisers have 
succeeded in preventing an extension 
of this protection in the Tugwell Food 
and Drug Bill. Under the old law, it 
takes years and expensive law suits to 
get even downright injurious stuff off 
the market—eyelash drops that make 
people blind, and reducing prepara- 
tions that weaken people’s hearts— 
but still the new law has been fought 
as an infringement of the sacred lib- 
erty of the individual consumer to 
doctor himself, and of the patent medi- 
cine producers and the advertisers to 
use practically any means to make the 
consumer buy their preparations. If 
the medicine really doesn’t do any 
good, if a $1.50 bottle only contains 
stuff which could be bought for a 
nickel, let the consumer find out for 
himself, has been the prevailing policy. 
The success with which the Tugwell 
Bill has been fought is all the evi- 
dence necessary to show how little 
help the consumer has been getting 
from the government. 

If we listen carefully we will notice 
that the shouts about the consumers’ 
liberty don’t come from the con- 
sumers themselves, but from busi- 
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nesses which do not welcome inter- 
ference with their liberty to gyp the 
consumer. The creation of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board and of Con- 
sumers’ Counsel means that the 
consumers are no longer to be bluffed 
in the name of individual rights. 


Distribution a Problem 


At one time it didn’t seem so im- 
portant to protect the consumer as it 
does today, but it is rapidly becoming 
imperative. For the consumer has 
become the key to the economic puz- 
zle. When the United States was a 
pioneer country, the big problem was 
a problem of production—of develop- 
ing resources and making things. With 
the aid of science we have practically 
solved our problems of production. 
But what we haven’t learned to do is 
to get things to people who need 
them—to consumers. Until we can do 
that, we shall continue to face the 
tragic picture of the last four years— 
plenty on the one hand and starvation 
on the other. The only way out of 
that tragic dilemma is to recognize 
that we have an economic machine 
which can give:us a high standard of 
living if we can discover how to dis- 
tribute its products to the consumer. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board is 
the consumer’s watchdog over NRA 
codes. Consumers’ Counsel does the 
same job in the AAA. Since the NRA 
codes are drawn up by business men, 
you can be sure that they are careful 
to leave the consumer plenty of free- 
dom to look after himself. The lead- 
ers of an industry put their heads to- 
gether, agree on the wages and hours 
for their industry, and then say some- 
thing like this: 

“Now, we have been losing a lot of 
money in the past few years, or at least 
we haven’t been making any too much. 
We won't have a good code unless it is 
one which lets us get back some of those 
losses. And to do that we must charge 
good, stiff prices to cover these new wages 
and to get our profits back besides.” 

Then up comes the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board—it has a representative 
present whenever a code is being 
drafted—to say, 


“Hold on; if you stick your prices up, 
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consumers can’t consume, you won’t be 
able to sell your product, you will still 
have to run your plant slack, and people 
will keep right on being unemployed by 
the million. We are all for these higher 
wages, because of course consumers are 
nothing in the world but workers under 
another name; somewhere between 2/3 
and % of all the things produced get con- 
sumed by families with incomes of less 
than’ $3,000 a year. But if you force 
prices up, those higher wages won’t mean 
more purchases. From the point of view 
of the consumer the only way out of this 
depression is to put purchasing power into 
the hands of people who will buy and then 
keep prices low enough so that they can 
buy. 
“You can’t get recovery by forgetting 
the consumer. Of course, you can fix 
things so that you will get your own profits 
on a very small amount of business, and 
you may think that everything is all right. 
But what of those ten million unemployed? 
If you go on at the rate that you are now 
going, pretty soon there will be two sets 
of people in the country, those who are 
employed, receive wages, and buy things— 
and those who are permanently outside— 
the unemployed. 

“We are warning you,” says the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board—not in exactly 
these words, but to this effect—“that if 
you put arrangements in codes to let 
yourselves control prices, and if you use 
these controls in an effort to get profits 
before people have got wages and ten 
million unemployed have got work, you 
will end up with the factories of the coun- 
try running half time, only half as many 
things being made and used as four years 
ago—and in 1929 there were plenty of 
people without enough to eat or wear— 
and with a quarter of the population com- 
pletely out in the cold.” ~ 


Up to the present time, these warn- 
ings have not received a great deal of 
attention, but there are signs that 
some people have begun to realize that 
to forget the consumer in the recov- 
ery picture is to leave Hamlet out of 
the play.’ 

Both the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and Consumers’ Counsel have 
insisted, too, that the consumer is tired 
of the game of blind man’s buff which 
he has to play every time he goes to 
buy anything. Is the steel in that last 
jack knife which you bought as good 
as you thought it was? Is it better 
than a cheaper knife which you might 
have bought, or could you have got 
just as good a knife for less money, 
and had that extra fifty cents to spend 
on something else? And what about 
those silk stockings? Would a cheap- 
er pair have given you just as good 
wear, or perhaps better? Have you 
any way of telling? And as for those 
fine pictures on the cans in the gro- 
cery store, how much help are they 
when it comes to guessing whether 
you are bringing home tender, tasty 
peas or dull, tough ones? This busi- 
ness of quality has become anybody’s 
guess—a real game of blind man’s 
buff. 


Eliminate Misrepresentation 


Now, do you think that the person 
who made that knife didn’t know what 
grade of steel he was putting in it? 








He could tell you whether or not you 
were getting gypped—and so could 
the person who made the stockings or 
who filled the can and pasted the 
pretty label showing lovely green 
peas. Why doesn’t he tell you? 

A fair question, and one which the 
Consumers’ Board asks every time an 
industry comes to the NRA to get a 
code. “You can’t talk about “fair 
competition’ to us consumers,” says 
the Consumers’ Board, “unless you are 
going to be fair to us, too. Come 
across with a label that really tells 
what your product is and let us con- 
sumers compare it with the next one. 
We’re out for you people who chisel 
on quality just as much as the ones 
who chisel on price.” 

You’d be surprised how reluctant 
some industries are to do such a com- 
monplace and decent thing as this. 
But then, it shouldn’t surprise you 
after watching the patent medicine 
makers maintain the right of the free 
consumer to poison and blind himself 
without the interference of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Early in 
February, the canning industry came 
in with a code to be approved by NRA. 
It made no mention of any require- 
ment that cans should tell the con- 
sumer what is inside. Many consumers 
urged that such a requirement be writ- 
ten into the code, declaring that since 
these same canners had to mark the 
cans which they sold in Canada with 
the grade of the product inside there 
wasn’t any good reason why they 
shouldn’t give the same information 
to Americans. One canner said 
openly that if they weren’t required to 
put labels which told the quality of 
the product on their cans the NRA 
code couldn’t be enforced because they 
would juggle the quality so that it 
would be quite impossible to stop 
chiseling in price. But most of the 
canners sat tight and shook their 


heads. 
Fight for Protection 


The next week, the dog food in- 
dustry came in for its code. Again 
it was the same story. Testimony at 
the hearing showed that poor Fido 
was being most shamefully used as a 
consumer. The stuff which promised 
to make him a strong and healthy pup 
was often almost devoid of nourish- 
ment. The label was as pretty as the 
ones on the canned stuff for humans, 
and just as misleading. It was taking 
advantage of the dumb brute to treat 
him as a “free consumer.” The dog 
food manufacturers agreed that there 
was some sense in this. They wouldn't 
insist on their privilege of deceiving 

dogs. 
ar the Consumers’ Board still 
thinks that the same advantage might 
reasonably be given to human con- 
sumers as to animal consumers, and 
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is still working tooth and nail to get 
the canners of human food to be as 
honest with their products as the dog 
food canners. 

Those are two of the principal 
things that these consumer representa- 
tives in the government are working 
at—trying to keep prices from run- 
ning away in order to make recovery 
really mean a generous scale of liv- 
ing for everybody; and trying to get 
a square deal in information for those 
consumers who would gladly give up 
their liberty to be fooled in return for 
a little protection. 

Farmers, business, and labor all got 
departments of the government to 
work for them because they were or- 
ganized and vocal. We consumers are 
unorganized and silent. How far the 
consumer agencies of the government 
will succeed in helping us will depend 
upon how much we consumers or- 
ganize and how vigorously we make 
our consumer wants known. To help 
make a basis for intelligent consumer 
opinion, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA publishes a Consumers’ Guide 
every two weeks. Anyone can receive 
this guide by simply writing for it. 
The National Emergency Council, too, 
is setting up consumer councils in 200 
cities, towns and counties to make con- 
sumer wants known. It seems pretty 
important that we should become 
vocal and insist on action in our favor 
and an end to the myth of our 
“liberty” as consumers. For we have 
an economic machine which can give 
us a decent standard of living all 
around, if only we fix our attention 
firmly on our needs as consumers and 
insist that whatever stands in the way 
be removed. 
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child’s play as compared with the task of 
administering a nation-wide control of 
production, after the first flush of patriot- 
ism has passed and the period of indiffer- 
ence and resentment has begun. 

IV. There is a better way. 

Instead of attempting the impossible, 
we should be directing our efforts towards 
improving our system of distribution so 
that we will not have wheat piled in the 
bins in one part of the country while 
people starve in another, and our trans- 
portation system goes into receivership 
for lack of business. We should be di- 
recting our efforts towards increasing the 
consumption of those products of which 
we have a seeming surplus. Finally, we 
should -be making trade agreements with 
other nations providing for the inter- 
change of goods on terms that are mu- 
tually advantageous. 


This is not an academic question. 
It deals with a problem that is before 
us for almost immediate action. It 
should be widely debated so that when 
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our decision comes it will be based on 
a full consideration of the evidence 
and a full realization of its far- 
reaching effects on our economic fu- 
ture. 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
France Has ''Nerves" 


ILL France go the way of 
Italy and Germany and become 
a Fascist state, or will she 


maintain her republican tradi- 
tions? The unrest of the past year 
culminating in the Stavisky scandal, the 
February riots on the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the present “strong” ‘ut un- 
stable government of Premier Gaston 
Doumergue, has given this question a 
more than academic interest. For France, 
with Britain and America, is the keystone 
of democratic government in the Western 
world. When Latin countries, or Balkan- 
ized central Europe, fall for the easy 
panacea of dictatorship, we are not sur- 
prised. They have never had much ex- 
perience in parliamentary methods, any- 
way. But France, the birthplace of social 
revolution, and for a century the magnet 
of our cultural arts, seems different. Is 
a new Napoleon even now conning his 
military tactics in some obscure provincial 
lycee? 


The French crisis is a product of much 
the same economic conditions which have 
accelerated social changes throughout the 
world. For the first ten or twelve years 
after the war (which, be it remembered, 
was mainly fought on French soil, with 
devastating effects to French industry and 
manpower), the Third Republic seemed 
the most stable of any of the belligerents. 
More self-contained than England or Ger- 
many, with little foreign trade; _ less 
highly industrialized, with a large and 
thrifty peasant population on the soil, 
the depression at first seemed to pass 
France by. She had practically no un- 
employment until 1931, and still has far 
less than the other capitalistic powers. 
The destitution which has been the daily 
fare of Germany for years has scarcely 
touched France. Yet there were signs 
of trouble, and public finance has been 
back of most of it. 


France weathered one great crisis in 
1926 when the headlong fall of the franc 
was arrested only by the formation of 
a strong coalition government under a 
popular conservative leader, Raymond 
Poincare. The franc was finally deval- 
uated at 3.9 cents—about one-fifth of 
its pre-war value. But it was kept on 
the gold standard, and France began to 
accumulate a huge gold stock second only 
to that of the U. S. Today she is still 
the leader of the gold bloc countries, 
and the strain of keeping on gold, in 
competition with the depreciated cur- 
rencies of other powers, is one of the prin- 
cipal factors of her present weakness. De- 
flation has proceeded apace. The cost 
of living is high. Per capita taxation 
is five times as high as in the U. S. 
The tourist trade, long a mainstay, has 
fallen off badty. The people are in a 
stave of constant irritation against these 
hardships, and 23 governments In the past 
15 years have come to grief, mostly over 
the impossibility of balancing a mount- 
ing budget (Britain has had but seven 
ministries in that time, Germany, 15). 

These short-lived cabinets have not, 
however, meant much of a change in 
policies. While the government has from 
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tine to time borne the labels of Left 
or Right, party allegiances are light and 
shifting, and personnel frequently remains 
the same in succeeding ministries except 
for one or two key positions. The 
Chamber of Deputies is so split among a 
dozen groups, that no government can 
command a vote of confidence without the 
support of parties on both sides of the 
house. In particular, the Radical Social- 
ists (the party of Herriot, Chautemps, 
and Daladier) are essential to any coali- 
tion. The largest party in the chamber, 
it is neither radical nor socialist, but thor- 
oughly bourgeois, representing the great 
body of small tradesmen and peasants, 
especially in the provinces. 

In foreign affairs, France’s one con- 
sistent policy has been the demand for 
“security”—protection against the dreaded 
military aggression of Germany or other 
potential opponents. The Doumergue 
Government, after months of negotiations 
between the various capitals over a pos- 
sible disarmament agreement with Ger- 
many, has now fallen back on the old 
line. France will not disarm a man or a 
gun while Hitler adds to his forces, and 
there seems no longer any hope of reduc- 
tion. Her huge armament expenditures, 
especially for the wall of steel under- 
ground forts she is building along the 
eastern border, keep French taxpayers 
constantly in arrears. 

So Doumergue, like Roosevelt, can bal- 
ance his budget only by drastic economies. 
In emergency decrees he has threatened 
cuts in the salaries of the civil servants 
and in the pensions of war veterans to 
save 4 billion francs. The civil service 
is numerous and powerful, because the 
French government is highly centralized, 
and local affairs are almost entirely run 
by a bureaucracy appointed from Paris. 
The veterans have agreed to a 3 per cent 
cut for one year only, on condition of 
several drastic reforms—clean up of scan- 
dals, reorganization of the credit and 
stock-exchange systems, government con- 
trol of the subsidized railroads, etc. 

Many clamoring groups have arisen to 
demand change—the Croix de Feu (war 
veterans); the “neo-Socialists,’ somewhat 
on the Hitler model; the Royalists called 
Les Camelots du Roi, who demand a 
monarchy with the Duc de Guise on the 
throne; and others of varying fascist ten- 
dencies. Their strength is mainly in Paris, 
and it is these groups that, sometimes 
in conflict, sometimes in cooperation with, 
the small but vocal group of Communists, 
have caused most of the recent violent 
demonstrations against the Chamber of 
Deputies, and brought Daladier’s fall. 


The Chamber is under fire because it is 
believed to be unrepresentative of public 
sentiment. It is elected every four years, 
and may not be dissolved except by con- 
sent of the Senate—which has happened 
but once in sixty years. The cabinet and 
premier are therefore at its mercy, and 
there is a strong demand from many quar- 
ters for constitutional reforms which 
would give more power to the executive. 
The Stavisky case, by no means yet un- 
raveled, has revealed so many avenues of 
corruption leading into the highest ranks 
of the government, that the public is dis- 
gusted with politicians and ready to be- 
lieve the worst of any of them. 
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Who's Who in the News 


ATTORNEY FOR THE PUBLIC ~ 


Senator Hugo Lafayette Black is 
Alabama’s great gift to the nation. As 
head of the special commitee on mail 

subsidies, he is sav- 
ing millions of dol- 
lars for the public 
purse. Moreover, he 
is dealing the whole 
system of private 
monopoly a_ body 
blow, and is rapidly 
taking the place held 
by the late Tom 
Walsh, the man who 
exposed Teapot 
Dome. 
There was no tell- 
ing that the com- 
pact, curly haired investigator would 
turn into a military foe of privilege. 
He was quiet as a mouse when ke first 
came to Washington. His first speech 
was simply a sectional defense of the fair 
name of Dixie. 

He is still quiet, but now people listen 
to him. In those first few years in the 
Senate, he busily learned all he could 
of social and economic problems. His 
local interest in Muscle Shoals threw him 
in with Norris. He’d shown his sym- 
pathy for progressive principles earlier 
when, in the attempt to win a municipal 
power company for Birmingham, he 
bucked his own father-in-law. 

Black’s record as a prosecutor and 
criminal magistrate helped him reach the 
Senate when he was only 41, seven years 
ago. On the way, he found himself suc- 
cessively an early orphan, a disappointed 
medical student, a fire victim, and an 
invalid veteran. Today, next to being 
a defender of democracy, his greatest dis- 
tinction is in being head of a happy fam- 
ily. His main diversion is bathing the 
baby. 


PUPPET-MASTER 


Fritz Thyssen, head of the German 
steel monopoly, has been shown to be the 
financial power behind Hitler. Now ap- 

pears the man who 
is the brain behind 
Hitler. Officially 
known as Secretary 
to the President, Dr. 
Otto Meissner in 
reality has been the 
one-man _ brain-trust 
of Germany since 
November, 1918. 
His| grasp of the 
Weimar constitutton 
made him an invalu- 
able adviser both 
to the Socialist 
president, Ebert, and to the indomitable 
Monarchist, Hindenburg, despite their 
political differences. Meissner himself is 
an aristocrat and a Monarchist by train- 
ing and instinct. 

After the Hitler coup, .most officials 
of the old regime were discarded, but. 
Meissner stayed. He was needed. Before 
Hitler came to power, Der Fiihrer was 
mainly a ranting paranoiac. Under Meiss- 
ner’s tutelage, Hitler now maiches diplo- 
matic niceties and restraint with the best. 
He has dropped his doctrine of hatred 
for unctuous professions of good-will and 
peace. But meanwhile Germany arms. 

Herr Meissner is only fifty-four. 
Whether war, anarchy, or communism 
comes to Germany, he will probably con- 
tinue for many years to pull the strings. 
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President Outlines Minimum Legislative Program 


HEN President Roosevelt re- 
turned from his fishing trip on 
Vincent Astor’s palatial steam 


yacht, he was met at Washington’s Union 
Station by a parade, not of Boy Scouts, 
not of Marines, but of Senators and Con- 
gressmen. They came with a band which 
played “Happy Days Are Here Again” 
and the “Franklin D. Roosevelt March.” 
Surprised, the President, brown and lusty 
from two weeks at sea, came out onto 
the rear platform of his private train and 
made an impromptu speech. 

There was no little irony in the spec- 
tacle of a group of legislators thus elab- 
orately welcoming back the returning 
President after a fortnight spent in 
flouting his program, and Mr. Roosevelt 
reflected it in what he had to say. 

“I am very glad to see you all,” he 
began. “I am awfully sorry to get back, 
but while I have been having a wonder- 
ful time, I gather that both houses of 
Congress have been having a wonderful 
time in my absence.” And then, very sar- 
donically, “For you younger members of 
both houses . . . I want to point out to 
you the advantages of the Washington 
climate in. July and August. It rarely 
gets over 110° here and .. . there is no 
humidity.” So “stay as long as you 
want.” But, more serious, he warned, 
“I come back with all sorts of new les- 
sons which I learned from barracuda and 
sharks. . . . I am a tough guy!” And 
with “tough guy” echoing in their minds, 
the junketing Congressmen, slightly 
dashed, marched back to Capitol Hill. 

All the next week, news from Wash- 
ington revolved about the White House. 
There every day the President held con- 
ferences with House and Senate leaders, 
heard their views of the legislative situa- 
tion and told them what bills he wants 
passed without fail, what he would like 
to have passed if there is time, and what 
he would just as soon let slide. In the 





Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Stock Exchange Regulation 


first category he put: (1) the bill to give 
him unprecedented tariff-changing pow- 
ers; (2) the Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Ex- 
change Control Bill, with teeth replaced; 
(3) the Tax Bill without the tax on 
Philippine coconut oil, inserted by the 
Senate; (4) an appropriation of $1,500,- 
000,000 for relief; (5) the extension of 
the temporary bank deposit guarantee for 
another year; and (6) the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill. 

In the second category, of bills Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would like to have passed 
if there is time, Washington opinion is 
inclined..to place: (1) the Commodity Ex- 
change Regulation Bill, urged by Secre- 
tary Wallace; (2) the bill to create a 


commission to rule the kingdom of com- 
munications, telephones, telegraph and 
radio; (3) a permanent air-mail bill. 

Of what bills the President disapproves 
there is no doubt at all. First and fore- 
most in this category is new silver legis- 
lation (see below). Almost equally re- 
pugnant to the President’s plans is the 
McLeod Bill for printing enough money 
to pay off the depositors of closed banks. 
Indeed, any new monetary. legislation 
likely to interfere with the present cur- 
rency program would be strenuously op- 
posed from the White House. So would 
an attempt to pass a law such as Repre- 
sentative Connery (D., Mass.) contem- 
plates in his 30-hour Bill. 








New Currency Agitation in Congress 


S F the various measures which 
)) President Roosevelt would dis- 
GY tinctly not care to have Congress 

pass, those which promise to 
prove the hardest to down are the cur- 
rency bills. There are three such bills 
in Congress now. One would compel the 
Treasury to make large purchases of sil- 
ver and to issue new silver certificates. 
Another would authorize the printing of 
about $2,500,000,000 in paper treasury 
notes with which to pay off farm mort- 
gages. The third bill calls for the paying 
off of deposits in closed banks, and would 
cost the government anywhere from one 
to four billion dollars. All three bills 
are aimed ostensibly at increasing the 
available purchasing power of the peo- 
ple through the medium of currency 
inflation. 

Perhaps the McLeod “Deposit Payoff” 
Bill is the one for which the demand is 
most insistent. It has already been favor- 
ably reported by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, and Representative 
McLeod (R., Mich.), who sponsored it, 
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Income Tax Revision 


hopes to force a vote on the bill by May 
14. Its provisions are very simple: if 
passed, the McLeod measure would obli- 
gate the Administration to pay off all the 
deposits of all banks which remained 
closed after the banking holiday of last 
year. Originally the bill pertained only 
to Federal Reserve member banks, but 
the committee extended its provisions in a 
spirit of exuberant generosity. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau and RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones have both expressed 
vigorous opposition to the McLeod plan. 
Yet Congressmen are supporting it in ever 
greater numbers, perhaps because . there 
are probably even more voters who got 
stuck in the bank panic than there are 
veterans of the World War. The Mc- 
Leod bill is frankly a vote-buying move, 
and for that reason President Roosevelt 
is believed to be facing a stiff fight to 
keep it off the statute books. 

Almost equally insistent is the demand 
for a new silver bill. The Senate Com- 


mittee on Agriculture has recommended 
passage of the Dies-Thomas bill, part of 
(Concluded on next page) 
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U.S. to Withdraw Haitian Control 


HILE President 
Roosevelt was fish- 
ing, a distinguished 


visitor was awaiting his return 
to Washington. Sténio Vincent, 
President of Haiti, had come 
up from: Port-au-Prince:to. take 
part in a series of conferences 
with Mr. Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull. Finding the Presi- 
dent out of town, Mr. Vincent 
went to New York, where he 
tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade the National City Bank 
to extend his little country a 
new loan with which to refi- 
nance its $11,000,000 of out- 
standing debt. Returning to 
Washington, President Vincent 
was greeted by Secretary Hull 
and a Marine band, and escorted 
to the Mayflower Hotel by a 
cavalry guard of honor. The 
next day President Vincent had 
lunch at the White House and 
spent the afternoon in confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt. 
As a result of their talks it was 
stated unofficially that a com- 
plete end to American partici- 
pation in the government of Haiti was in 
sight. 

The United States intervened in Hai- 
tian affairs in 1915, when our marines 
were landed at Port-au-Prince to end a 
long period of continued unrest. Our in- 
terest in the republic of Haiti was eco- 
nomic; American citizens had investments 
there, and the imminence of political revo- 
lution seemed to threaten them. In 1916 
President Wilson used military pressure 
to compel the Haitian government to sign 
a treaty which recognized the right of the 
United States to control its finances and 
acquiesced in military occupation until 
1925. This was later extended 10 years. 
Though the pretext of an autonomous gov- 
ernment has been preserved, the real 
rulers in Haiti have been the marines and 
the National City Bank ever since the 
treaty was signed. In 1930 President 
Hoover appointed a commission to inquire 
into Haitian affairs, and in 1932 he sub- 
mitted a new treaty to the Haitian gov- 
ernment. It provided that American 
financial control should be continued 
throughout the life of the National City 
Bank’s loan or until 1952. 

Last August our State Department con- 
cluded with Haiti an executive agreement 
by which, in return for withdrawing the 
marines a year earlier than the treaty of 
1916 provided, we obtained virtually the 
same privileges the rejected treaty con- 
templated. But in his conversations with 
President Roosevelt President Vincent ap- 
pears to have won the. repudiation of this 
agreement, for, according to the White 
House statement, American financial con- 
troi of Haiti will be withdrawn even before 
the marines retire next October. At the 
Same time, the stdtement explairied,’ the 
holders of the $11,000,000 worth of Haitian 
bonds the National City Bank sold will 
be “adequately protected.” The plan. is to 
turn over supervision of customs and tax 
receipts to the National Bank of Haiti, 
which is owned entirely by the National 


of Haiti. 
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President Roosevelt shown greeting President Vincent 


At the right is Captain Walter Vernou, aide 
to the President. 


City Bank of New York. Several months 
ago the National City Bank offered to sell 
the Haitian bank to the Haitian govern- 
ment, and our State Department is now 
considering this offer. If the sale goes 
through, Haiti will become a free country. 
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which has already been passed by the 
House. This bill would do three things: 
(1) authorize the nationalization of all 
monetary silver in the same way that 
gold was nationalized last February; (2) 
require the Treasury to purchase in the 
world market at least fifty million ounces 
of silver a month until the index of 
wholesale commodity prices has returned 
to the average of 1926; (3) obligate the 
Treasury to print silver certificates to 
pay for its foreign purchases of sil- 
ver. The Dies-Thomas bill enjoys the sup- 
port of the Senators whose states pro- 
duce silver. Secretary Morgenthau has 
opposed the measure and is now engaged 
in investigating the question of who would 
benefit most by its passage, the specula- 
tors or the farmers. But there is a strong 
“silver bloc” back of the bill, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will have to do some fast 
work if he is to head it off. 

Less far along, though, from the Presi- 
dent’s point of view, no more to be wel- 
comed, is the Frazier-Lemke bill to 
refinance farm mortgages by issuing about 
$2,500,000,000 in new money. Representa- 
tive Lemke (R., N. D.), co-author of the 
bill, is obtaining signatures to a_peti- 
tion to force the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee to report the measure out for con- 
sideration on the floor. If passed, the 
bill would authorize the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy up farm mortgages with 
new money. Its opponents say it would 
cost the government $7,000,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000, as the total of farm 


mortgage debt in this country is at least 
that much today. 


2! 


Britain Balances Budget 


7 UDGET DAY” is an annual event 
in England. For weeks before the 
date comes round the papers specu- 

late on the probable contents of the budget 
message. It is argued pro and con in the 
pubs, on ’Change, and up the Strand. No 
one really knows anything about it except 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘and the 
other Cabinet officers, for the contents of 
the budget message are kept a dark secret 
until the minute it is delivered before an 
eager House of Commons. But people like 
to talk about it in advance, and by the 
time the budget is actually made public 
pretty nearly everyone has formed his own 
notion of what it will contain and is curi- 
ous to see how right, or wrong, his guess 
was. 

This year Budget Day meant surprises. 
First was the matter of the light pigskin 
briefcase. For as long as any man can 
remember, every year since Gladstone 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1859), and perhaps longer, the Budget 
has been carried into the House of Com- 
mons in a great red box. Breaking this 
venerable precedent, the present Chancel- 
lor, Neville Chamberlain, this year carried 
in his Budget in a brand-new light tan 
briefcase. It was a surprise to tradition- 
loving Englishmen, and brought a cheer 
from the advocates of change in the 
Commons. 

This episode was an omen of what was 
to come. For though they knew that the 
government had been running a surplus 
since last year, curious Britishers did not 
know whether the surplus would be used 
to reduce the income tax or restore the 
cuts in the dole. They hardly expected it to 
be used for both purposes. And yet that 
is what they got in the third budget of the 
present government. In his message Mr. 
Chamberlain informed the M.P.’s and the 
nation at large that in the year ending 
with March, 1935, he intended to reduce 
the income tax 10 per cent, and restore in 
full the unemployment insurance benefits 
cut three years ago. More, he said, he 
expected to restore 50 per cent of the cuts 
in the pay of government employees, also 
made in 1931, and reduce the tax on auto- 
mobiles from 20s. to 15s. per unit of horse- 
power. With all these increases in ex- 
penditures and decreases in revenue, he 
said, he still expected to have a surplus of 
£796,000 at the end of the fiscal year.* 

When the “National” government came 
into power, in 1931, it worked on a pro- 
gram of economy and high taxes. Pursu- 
ing a policy precisely opposite to that of 
President Roosevelt, it attempted to bal- 
ance its budget as quickly as possible. It 
cut expenses wherever it could, and it 
greatly increased the income taxes, 
already the highest in the world. 

There was no provision in the budget 
for any war debt payment to the United 
States, but this surprised no one, because 
no British budget has contained any such 
provision since the Conservative govern- 
ment came into power. Despite the omis- 
sion, both installments were paid in full 
in 1932, and in 1933 two “token” payments 
were made. Now that the Johnson Law 
has been passed by Congress and signed 
by the President, it seems likely that 
(Concluded on next page) 
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The Other International Game 


Great Britain will make no further pay- 
ments of any kind on her war debts. The 
Johnson Law forbids loans to foreign 
governments which have defaulted on their 
debt payments here. If the State Depart- 
ment decides that a token payment is tech- 
nically a default, within the meaning of 
the law, it is felt the English will decide 
that they may as well stop making token 
payments, since the penalty for paying 
nothing will then be no greater than the 
penalty for paying in part. 


Trotsky's Hideout Discovered 


N the edge of the forest of Fon- 

tainebleau, near the little village 

of Barbizon, France, there stands 

a mysterious cottage. The dense 
shade of many cedars protects it from 
the prying eyes of the curious, and a high 
barbed wire fence keeps strangers from 
its door. 

Since December this secluded retreat 
has been occupied by a mar Whose identity 
and habits have been one of the chief 
subjects of coaversation among the old- 
timers of the village. Every morning at 
six o’clock he has left the cottage in a 
black automobile, driven out into the 
countryside for an hour or so, and then 
returned to the dark grove of cedar trees. 
Two or three times he has been seen walk- 
ing in the garden of the cottage, but each 
time he has noticed the observer and hur- 
ried into the house. Every day toward 
dusk a motorcycle has come roaring down 
the Paris road to the great padlocked 
gate. No one in the village has ever 
met or talked with any member of the 
strange household. No mail has come to 
the Barbizon postoffice for the cottage in 
the cedar grove, and provisions have al- 
ways been bought by,the cyclist. 

All this seemed very curious to the 
peaceful, conventional citizens of Barbizon. 
So the police arrested the cyclist one 
night on a charge of having defective 
lights, and, because he failed to answer 
their questions satisfactorily, they raided 
the cottage. Inside they found, in a 
garret study, a man with two revolvers 
on his desk. “You are Trotsky,” a police 
commissioner said. “I am an old con- 
spirator,” M. Trotsky replied. “I am now 
preparing for the Fourth International.” 

Leon Trotsky was one of the leaders 


of the small group of men who engineered 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. Placed in 
command of the Red Army by the revo- 
lutionaries, he succeeded in driving out 
the Allied armies of occupation which 
menaced Russia’s borders from Murmansk, 
Eastern Siberia, and the Crimea. For ten 
years he was one of the rulers of the 
new Russia. Then, in 1927, he was exiled 
for holding views at sharp variance with 
those of Stalin and the majority of the 
Communist Party membership. Stalin 
wanted to “build Socialism” in Russia 
alone. Trotsky believed that was im- 
possible, and urged the Communist lead- 
ers to give all their attention to the 
“world revolution.” 

Since 1927, Stalin has pursued his own 
ideas in Russia and Trotsky, m exile, has 
tried to organize a Fourth Internationale 
to supplant the Russian dominated Third, 
which he feels is no longer capable of 
achieving a world-wide revolution. For 
Some time he lived on the island of 
Prinkipo, in the Sea of Marmora. But 
his whereabouts became too generally 
known, and, fearing assassination at the 
hands of the White Russians his. Red 
Army defeated, he packed up and moved 
away. Now he must move again, for the 
French government has revoked his per- 
mit de séjour. When he was told that 
he might choose the border he would 
cross, he replied somewhat ruefully that 
he could not think of any border across 
which he would be permitted to go. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Japan Issues Warning 


ff “SPOKESMAN” for the Japanese 
Foreign Office has made public the 
draft of a “restatement and clari- 

fication” of Japan’s policy toward 
China, which, if it is vigorously pursued 
by Japan, may sow the seeds of the next 
world war. In the draft statement, Japan 
asserts her right to “object” to contacts 
between foreign citizens and China which 
take the form of “the supplying of mili- 
tary airplanes, the establishment of air- 
dromes, the furnishing of military ad- 
visers and instructors, and the granting 
of political loans.” “History shows,” the 
anonymous spokesman said, “that techni- 
cal or financial aid to China almost in- 
evitably becomes military or political, in 
which event Japan must object.” What 
Japan desires, he said, is “for other 
powers to recognize its special respon- 
sibility and unique position as the guard- 
ian of the peace in east Asia.” If foreign 
efforts to “disturb peace in Asia” are 
backed by force, he declared, “Japan her- 
self may be compelled to resort to force.” 
On the question of what foreign efforts 
are peaceful and what calculated to “dis- 
turb peace in Asia,’ Japan alone is to 
be the judge, he asserted. “Where these 
principles conflict with treaties to which 
Japan is a party,” the spokesman con- 
cluded, “the treaty will be respected.” 
And then, he added significantly, “But 
there may be differences in interpretation 
of treaties.” 


In Tokyo the foreign diplomats revealed 
by their actions that they regarded the 
Japanese declarations as a kind of inter- 
national bomb, which might go off at any 
moment, and might cause much or little 
damage, depending on circumstances not 
now predictable. Officials of the State 
Department in Washington refused to 
comment, except to say thas the subject 
was so “touchy” than any statement would 
be dangerous. Unofficial observers saw in 
the declaration a possible source of interna- 
tfonal friction of a very dangerous nature. 


The Nine Power Treaty, signed in 1922, 
recognized and guaranteed the policy of 
the “open door” for China. The policy 
means that business men of all nations are 
to be granted equal trading rights in 
China. Japan’s tentative declaration seems 
to contravene those rights. It is believed 
to mean that Japan is ready to forbid the 
nationals of any other power from ship- 
ping arms and airplanes to China, sup- 
plying advisers, and making loans. At 
present Americans are selling airplanes to 
the Nanking government. American avia- 
tors are training Chinese military fliers. 
French manufacturers are supplying arms 
and munitions to China in huge quanti- 
ties. In all probability the munitions 
manufacturers of other countries are 
doing an equally lively business there. 

In the past governments have been pre- 
pared to defend, with their armed forces 
if necessary, the rights of their citizens 
to sell neutral nations arms and muni- 
tions. In the case of China it looks as 
though Japan were preparing to oppose 
those rights. If the official declaration 
of Japan’s new policy is as emphatic as 
the unofficial first draft, sparks may fly. 
Some persons think that Japan will realize 
the dangerous nature of her declaration 
and will modify it before communicating 
it to the other nations. Others believe 
that Japan is planning to overrun the 
whole of China in the near future and is 
issuing a warning to the rest of the world 
to keep out of a private fight. Which 
view is correct, and what will happen, it 
lies with the future to reveal. 








A recent photograph of Leon Trotsky ond 
his wife taken in France. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
WAGES AND HOURS 


Vy, HILE the NRA was imploring 
business men to cut working 
hours, take on more hands, and 

raise wages, the Postoffice De- 


partment was indulging in a little “econ- 
omy.” Postmaster General Farley ordered 
payless furloughs, wage cuts, and whole- 
sale diswissals. This affected substitute 
letter carriers especially, and they pro- 
tested. Late last month Mr. Farley an- 
nounced that because of “improved business 
conditions throughout the country” he was 
going to revoke his payless furloughs and 
other curtailments in service. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Reversing its previous stand, the New 
York State Senate passed the two key 
bills in Governor Lehman’s public utility 
program (Schol., April 21) and the As- 
sembly passed the whole lot. A little later 
the Senate voted a broad inquiry into 
public utilities, as the Governor had 
demanded. 


CUBA 


Dr. de la Cruz, whose appointment to 
be president of the State Council caused 
the suicide of one cabinet officer and the 
resignation of three others (Schol., April 
21, 28), has resigned. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The Child Labor Amendment failed in 
the New York Senate last month. A very 
powerful lobby opposed it. 


BRAIN TRUST PLOT 


In the second session of the House in- 
vestigation into the allegations of Dr. 
William Wirt.of Gary, Ind. (Schol., April 
14, 28), Chairman Bullwinkle (D., N.C.) 
and the other members of the committee 
heard every person present at the famous 
dinner party deny emphatically that there 
had been any talk of revolutionary plots. 
“As a dinner party, it was not a success,” 
said Miss Alice Barrows, the hostess. 
“Dr. Wirt talked all the time.” 


AIR MAIL 


The Postoffice Department has received 
and opened 45 bids on the new contracts. 
Many of the bids are surprisingly low, 
some as low as 17% cents a mile (compare 
with the maximum of 41 to 45 cents stipu- 
lated by the Department). Four sub- 
sidiaries of the United Aircraft and 
Transport have brought suit against Mr. 
Farley to enjoin him from cancelling the 
old contracts and to seek damages for 
losses sustained by the cancellation. 


Deaths of the Week 


Jolly Garner, 48, 
brother of the Vice 
President and a cus- 
tom guard on the 
Texas- Mexico _ bor- 
der, by suicide after 
a nervous breakdown 
... Former U.S. Sen- 
ator John J. Blaine, 
58, a member of the 
RFC and once Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin 
.. . Edwin Vernon 
Morgan, 69, former 
U. S. Ambassador 
tv Brazil ... Charles H. Allen, 86, banker, 
industrialist, and the first civil governor 
of Puerto Rico. 


BLAINE 
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On Friday, April 13, students in many schools and colleges walked out of their classes in 
protest against war. In two or three instances there were clashes with the police, but by 
and large the demonstrations were as peaceful as their object, peace. The Student League 
for Industrial Democracy and the National Student League cooperated in arranging the 
event. Above are students of Amherst and Smith listening to a student speak on war. 


Tammany Ousts Curry 


EETING in the assembly room 
of Tammany Hall, the mem- 
bers of the New York County 


Democratic Committee last 
month voted to oust their leader, John F. 
Curry, after he had refused to resign. 
The vote was 141/3 against Mr. Curry to 
101/6 for. Never before in the whole 130 
years of Tammany Hall’s history has a 
leader had to be kicked out. 

The reason for this unprecedented act is 
not far to seek. Under Mr. Curry’s lead- 
ership the Democratic Party lost the elec- 
tion of last November, when a Republi- 
can, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, defeated both 
the Tammany candidate, John Patrick 
O’Brien, and the “Recovery Party” candi- 
date, Joseph V. McKee (Schol., Nov. 5). 
The loss of the election meant that the 
Hall lost patronage, control over many 
city and county jobs. Loss of patronage 
resulted in the dropping of many faithful 
Tammany voters from the city’s payrolls. 
(It has recently been charged that many 
places have been taken by persons who 
supported Mayor LaGuardia, but this is 
indignantly denied at City Hall). The 
dropped faithful brought pressure to bear 
on their district leaders, and the district 
leaders decided that John Curry must go. 
Being a stubborn Irishman, Mr. Curry 
refused to resign, and so he had to be put 
out. Under their new leader, who had 
not been selected when this was written, 
the Democrats of New York City. hope to 
win back what they lost under Curry. 

John Patrick O’Brien is not the only 
Curry candidate to lose an election. In 
fact, for several years, Mr. Curry has had 
bad luck with his candidates. He backed 
Alfred E. Smith in the Presidential elec- 
tion which Herbert Hoover won. He 
opposed the nomination of Herbert Leh- 
man to be governor of New York. Mr. 
Lehman was nominated and elected. Mr. 
Curry bet on Mr. Smith in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1932. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was nominated in- 
stead. Coming at the end of this long 
record of. defeats, the disastrous rout of 
John P. O’Brien last year was too much 
for Tammany. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


A convention of ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church last month con- 
demned President Roosevelt for not being 
radical enough. Asserting that “real 
wages” are lower under the NRA than 
before, it called upon the Administration 
to show “that the government, and not 
reactionary business, rules.” One of its 
resolutions read in part, “We likewise ap- 
praise as futile, toward the final elimina- 
tion of unemployment, those attempts of 
the administration in an era of surplus 
economy, to raise prices by subsidizing 
scarcity. ...In an economy of abundance 
such as ours we believe unemployment will 
finally be eliminated by the motive of pro- 
duction for use rather than for profit.” 


Senator Gerald P. Nye (R., N.D.) pre- 
dicts that President Roosevelt will soon 
shake up the NRA and “divorce its lead- 
ership from big business.” “NRA was 
expected to accomplish a more equitable 
distribution of industrial profit as between 
capital and labor,’ he says. “Instead its 
administration has been such as to in- 
crease the profits of capital far and away 
beyond any increase enjoyed by labor. .. .” 


“Because of the unreasonableness of 
owners who are attempting to sell at ex- 
orbitant prices,” and because speculators 
have been getting ahead of the govern- 
ment in buying land for housing projects, 
subsistence homesteads developments, and 
the like, Secretary Ickes has been forced 
to adopt the policy of acquiring land by 
condemnation. That means that the price 
will be set by the courts. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Accepted the conference report adding to the 
War Department Appropriation Bill $75,- 
000,000 more than originally provided. 


SENATE 


Passed the Costigan Sugar Control Bill in 
substantially the form in whick it passed 
the House. 
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The Passion For 
Well-Made Books 


An Interview with EDWARD F. STEVENS 


by Ernest W. Watson 


Scholastic Art Editor 


WELL-GROOMED, erect 

man of slender build sits at 

his desk. His gray hair, 

smartly brushed back from 
his temples somehow suggests a 
youthful vitality which refuses to 
subside: a business man, performing 
the routine duties of his office, dictat- 
ing letters, giving orders, conferring 
with subordinates, all with the cour- 
teous dispatch of the successful execu- 
tive. 

This is the Edward F. Stevens a 
stranger would find should he present 
himself for an interview with the 
Librarian of Pratt Institute Free 
Library. But this not the man whom 
we sought. While other callers at his 
office were being told he was “‘not in,” 
we picked our way among book-stacks 
and reading-tables, and descended a 
flight of stairs to the basement, fol- 
lowing a pathway which led to a ro- 
mantic little ‘printshop tucked away 
Here we dis- 


in a sequestered alcove. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


covered another 
Stevens, the man 
with a passion 
for well-made 
books. He was 
surrounded by 
all the delectable 
—to the typogra- 


LIBRARIAN OF PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY, 


"You can buy face powders in lovely Persian boxes and peach 
preserves in glass jars of classic beauty,” says Mr. Stevens, “but you 
must for the most part buy the standard works of English literature 
in cheap reprints which dishonor the masterpieces they embody.” 
Who is to blame for this “abandonment of literature" by the book- 
makers? Can publishers be expected to produce books compounded 
of fine materials, skill, and good taste in design when all the reader 
appears to demand is cheapness? 
authority on books and the graphic arts points to the combined 
dangers of mass production and public indifference. 


In this interview a well-known 








pher—parapher- 
nalia of print: an 
old-time Washington hand press, 
fonts of type, stacks of paper, ink 
slab and brayers, and “furniture” of 
all sorts and sizes. He and his able 
assistant, Mrs. Stevens, herself an ac- 
complished craftsman, were excitedly 
pulling proofs of the first job to issue 
from the recently installed Bookman 
Press, as this diminutive printing 
establishment has been designated. It 
was a job of modest proportions, 
merely a four-page folder printed in 
Caslon Old Style, declaring the exist- 
ence and purpose of the Bookman 
Press. What an appropriate hobby for 


a librarian, I thought, as I picked one 
of the attractive sheets from the pile 
for closer inspection. ‘Don’t believe for 
a moment,” said Mr. Stevens, divining 
my thought, “that this press was put 
here as a hobby for the indulgence of 
the librarian. It is here for serious 
business: it has an important mission 
to perform. Obviously that mission is 
not the production of quantity print- 
ing. Rather, the press is here for a 
symbol, and as a plea for better print- 
ing and a revival of interest in the 
book arts which have declined sadly 
under the menace of commercialism 
in this country.” 

Asked how this little press hidden 
away in a basement was to impress its 
influence upon the heedless haste of 
modern book production, Mr. Stevens 
replied: “Chiefly through our students 
of the School of Library Science. 
Since the founding of this School in 
1890 about 1000 graduates have been 
trained as librarians. You will find 
them in important library positions 
all over the country. These gradu- 
ates must become missionaries in the 
world of books. Librarianship is too 
often considered merely a matter of 
administration of things as they are, 
without concern for the betterment of 
the books themselves. It is this com- 
placency, felt by so many librarians, 
that causes libraries to fill their 
shelves with books inferior in ma- 
terial quality. We must instill in our 
students the passion for well-made 
hooks, as they have been created by 
the masters of typography upon just 
such primitive presses as this through 
the centuries since the invention of 
printing nearly five hundred years 
ago. We expect this press to play an 
important part in the cultivation of 
this passion, though it affords but a 
limited experience in typesetting and 
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printing to the members of the 
school. 

“The condition facing the young 
librarian. who seeks suitable and 
worthy books for his shelves is really 
deplorable,” continued Mr. Stevens. 
“Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to assert that much of classic 
literature has been abandoned by the 
printer and bookmaker as no longer 
profitable to perpetuate in creditable 
form. 

“It is with the standard works of 
English literature which no longer 
command active sale that the suffer- 
ing is most felt. It is precisely these 
books that the libraries, school and 
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Title Page of THE WARDEN 
Recently Published for Libraries by the 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 

met: 








college, public and private, must pre- 
serve, in order that literature be not 
lost. They may be had in cheap re- 
prints, to be sure, but it’s just these 
that dishonor the literature they em- 
body. 

“At a time when more books are 
being produced than ever before, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find 
examples which possess the merits of 
the book arts in paper, print and 
binding. The publishers can scarcely 
be blamed for this state of things, be- 
cause they are in the book business 
for gain, and margins of profit are 
narrow. The fault lies in part with 
the readers and purchasers of books 
who are unaware of the essential 
qualities in a book, and accept cheap- 
ening as to be expected and unques- 
tioned. It is, indeed, strange that the 
very purchasers who demand that 


food and clothing and all the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life should be of 
standard quality, should accept their 





mental nourishment served through 
the medium of an ill-made product.” 

We interrupted at this point to ob- 
serve that Scholastic readers would 
doubtless be astonished to hear such 
severe criticism of modern book pro- 
duction and of the readers’ indiffer- 
ence to the book arts. We reminded 
Mr. Stevens that people so seldom 
have their attention drawn to the ma- 
terial and structural elements of a 
book that they have grown accus- 
tomed to mediocrity, and have no 
standards to encourage discrimina- 
tion. “Exactly,” replied Mr. Stevens, 
“You know that is why we published 
The Warden.” 

The publication of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s The Warden for libraries by 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, to 
which Mr. Stevens referred, is really 
a spectacular occurrence. It is not 
the practice of libraries to go into the 
publishing business. It is indeed a 
rare thing for anyone to publish books 
for any other reason than profit. But 
here we find a librarian so alarmed at 
the fate of standard works of English 
literature and so zealous for their re- 
demption that he determined to pro- 
duce a book without hope of profit— 
indeed with the practical certainty of 
loss—in order to demonstrate that 
good literature can be _ worthily 
clothed in tasteful printing and suit- 
able binding and offered to the public 
at a reasonable price. Mr. Stevens’ 
hope is that this well-made book may 
create a demand upon publishers for 
other “classics” reprinted with the 
same regard for suitable paper, 
studied type-design, page proportions, 
presswork, format, sewing, and bind- 
ing as has been spent upon this 
“demonstration” edition of The War- 
den. 

Now if the publishing of The War- 
den by a library was a spectacular 
occurrence, the book itself is far from 
spectacular. It is not a de luxe prod- 
uct, created from the finest of ma- 
terials and especially favored by the 
hand treatment of craftsmen in the 
book arts. It is not a book to be 
handled with “‘ohs” and “‘ahs”’ by col- 
lectors and put in competition with 
handsome hand-bound volumes. In- 
deed, there is no need for missionary 
work in books of that class. The col- 
lector with money can find plenty of 
fine volumes to satisfy his expensive 
hobby. The Warden is a very plain- 
looking book. Indeed, the casual 
reader might wonder why any fuss 
should be made over it at all. Its 
binding is severely simple, black 
buckram with title stamped in gold. 
There are no illustrations. Yet it 
meets every test of a well-made book 
so successfully that it was honored 
last year by a place in the “Fifty 
Books of the Year ’ Exhibition of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
& 
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Some of the most perfect works of 
art hide their beauties from the super- 
ficial observer. One must get ac- 
quainted with the fine things of life to 
appreciate their real worth. So it is 
with this modest book created for 
libraries: only through the experience 
of reading the volume can one realize 
the fine artistry which has gone into 
its production. 

What are the elements of a well- 
made book? In response to that ques- 
tion Mr. Stevens offers to Scholastic 
readers the following outline: 








Elements of 
a Well-Made Book 
1. MATERIAL. _ Good quality of paper, 


binder's boards and cover cloth. Paper 
may have "rag content" to advantage, 
but proportioned sulphite and soda 
pulp can be acceptable and econom- 
ical. 


2. FORM. Well-considered balance of 
height, width, thickness—proper ‘"‘for- 
mat" agreeable to the hand and eye. 


3. PROPORTIONS. Studied relations of 
text-page to paper-page, so that the 
type pleasantly "centers" in the middle 
of the open double page. Margins 
correct, with top and inner approxi- 
mately equal, outer margin half as wide 
again, and bottom margin twice as 
wide as the first two. 


4. TYPE. Choice of one of the many stand- 
ard faces as Caslon, Garamond, Gran- 
jon, Baskerville, Scotch Roman, Bodoni, 
etc., named from noted artisans. Type 
selection is a matter of taste and ap- 
propriateness, inviting acquaintance 
with numerous new and unusual faces 
for special effects, when desired. 


5. COMPOSITION. Precise type-setting by 
hand, linotype, monotype, or other 
machine, with skillful spacing between 
words and lines, to avoid both spread- 
ing and crowding. 


6. PRESSWORK. Inking the "form" or 
type-pages with just sufficient and even 
spread to secure uniform “color on 
every page. Impression to be equal at 
every point by careful backing of 
paper, called "“make-ready.” 

7. BINDING. Substantial boards, neither 
thick nor flexible, with durable cloth, 
linen or buckram, of restrained color 
and decoration, with lettering and de- 
sign stamped in gold leaf. Hinge: to 
be "guarded" or "reinforced." 


To sum up—A well-made book is a 
straightforward and an honest prod- 
uct of book manufacture plus good 
taste in design. 








At the time of my interview with 
Mr. Stevens the library exhibition 
cases in the corridors were filled with 
choice volumes from the Kelmscott 
Press and with the products of later 
presses which reflect the genius of 
William Morris, whose one hundredth 
birthday was thus celebrated in the 
Pratt Library during the month of 
March. I was so enamoured by a 
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PPR HIE tyme of thaduent or comyng of 
your lord in to this world is halowed 


ANin holy chirche the tyme of iiii wekes * 


Pyiin betoken ng of itii dyuerse com- 
a> x ynges. he i was whan he came 
an 


apierid in humayn nature and J 


UP} flessh. The ii is in the herte and 
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For the glorye of the ms Hy whiche shal be yeuen at the last f 


comyng shal neuer ende ne fynysshe. And to this signyfy- 
aunce the first agenee of the first weke of aduent hath itii 

loria patri & filio for one to the reporte of 
the iiii wekis, and how be it that there be iiii comynges of our 
lord, yet the chirche maketh mencion in especial butof tweyne, 


f that istowete, of thathecamein humayne nature tothe world, 
q 2nd of thathe cometh to the Jugement & dome, as it apperith 


4 in thoffyce of the chirche of this tyme. And therfor the fas- 


tynges that ben in this tyme, ben of gladnes and of joye in 


one partie, & that other partie is in bitternesse of herte. By J 
caust of thecomynge of ourlorde in ournaturehumayne, they 
b} ben of joye and gladnes. And by cause of the comyng at the } 
day of Jugement they be of bitternes and heuynes. 


Stowchyngthecomyngofourlordinour bodyly 
flessh,we may considrethrethyngesofthiscom- 
yng. That is to wete thoportunyte, the neces- 
syte & the vtylyte€l The oportunyteofcomyng 
is taken by the reson of the man that first was 
named in the laweof nature of thedefault 


W of the knowledge of god, by whiche he fyll in to euyll errours, 


& therfore he wasconstraynedtocryeto god@ Illuminaoculos 
meos, thatistosaye, lord gyuelyghttomyneyen.Aftercam the 
lawe of god whiche hath gyuen commandement in which he 


hath ben overcome of Impuissance, as first he hath cryed ther J 


is non that fulfilleth, but that comandeth. For ther he is only 


taught but not delyuerd fro synne, ne holpen by grace, and § 


therforehe wasconstrayned tocrye, therlakethnon tocomande 


aconscyence. The iii is at the deth. By 
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page from “The Golden Legend,” 
printed by the Kelmscott Press, that 
I could not resist the impulse to re- 
produce this page in Scholastic so 
that its readers might share my de- 
light. This, in a way, is an inappro- 
priate thing to do in connection with 
my interview with a man who is not 
crusading for decorative and expen- 
sive books of this nature, but who, on 
the contrary, is merely pleading for 


a revival of the book arts in the pro- 
duction of plain and inexpensive vol- 
umes which you and I can afford to 
buy and which ought to be available 
for libraries for the fitting preserva- 
tion of good literature. 

But there is, after all, a deeper 
kind of appropriateness in showing 
this beautiful page: the same princi- 
ples of design are exercised in the 
production of the simplest as well as 


the most elaborate of productions. 
and ag great an understanding of art 
can be applied to the honest making 
of a humble book like The Warden 
as was instrumental in the creation 
of The Golden Legend. This decora- 
tive page may therefore serve to en- 
force the plea which the man with a 
passion for well-made books makes 
for greater: beauty in books of all 
kinds. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


So This ls Rugby 


By Jack Lippert 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


University Rugby team has attracted 

the public eye to a branch of football 
that seems to be undergoing something of 
a revival in this country. Of course Rugby 
has been played in the United States for 
some time: in fact, our own game evolved 
from Rugby. 

Rugby (rugger), American football, 
and Association football (soccer) are all 
descended from the same mauling game 
the Romans planted in England long be- 
fore there were written rules to dignify 
the proceedings. For years unnumbered 
the game was played mainly with the feet. 
The oft-told tale of the Rugby schoolboy 
named Ellis who in 1823 brazenly caught 
the ball in his hands and ran with it 
dramatizes the break from the old game 
of football into the patterns from which 
have evolved the three popular styles of 
football played today. 

Association and Rugby have become 
truly international. Their appeal is uni- 
versal, and even in the -United States, 
where our own distinctive and well-plotted 
brand. of football has such a firm hold on 
the fancy of the people, we find our 
schools turning to soccer and Rugby (and 
several offshoots known as touch football 
and speedball) when it is player-recrea- 
tion that is particularly desired. 
‘Rugby’s advantages as a tackling game 
for recreational purposes may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. It can be played with enjoyment 
and relative safety without long term 
preparation and drills. 


To recent visit of the Cambridge 


2. It permits every player on the side 
to participate in the manipulation of the 
ball. 

3. There is no blocking nor interfer- 
ence. 

4. The players’ 
light. 

5. The ball is anybody’s when loose 
(which is most of the time). The player 
in possession may run with it, drop-kick 
or punt it on the run, foot-dribble it, pass 
it, or simply drop it, as he pleases at 
any time. Rugby passes must be lateral 
or backward.* On being tackled, if he 
cannot pass the ball, he drops it, behind 
him if possible. The penalty for being 
tackled and downed with the ball still in 
possession is a penalty kick for the op- 
position. 

6. Owing to the absence of blocking and 
interference, and because of the different 
character of the tackling, Rugby football 
entails less hard, bruising, mass _ bodily 
contact than American football. The 
tackling is higher, and therefore less dan- 
gerous to both tackler and tacklee.* The 


wearing apparel is 


reason it is higher is because the tackler 
must attempt to smother the pass as well 
as stop the passer (the ball carrier). 


*In American football passes may be forward, as 
well as sideward and ckward. In American 
football the ball-carrier may lateral-pass the ball 
“until his forward progress is stopped.” In Rugby 
football he may pass until he is physically incapable 
of doing so because of his being thrown on the 
ground by the tackler. When so thrown, the ball- 
carrier drops the ball intentionally. American 
coaches have not developed the open-field lateral 
pass as common tactics because they prefer to use 
the potential pass-receivers as blockers. Occasion- 
ally, we see some brilliant open-field lateral passing 
in American football, but it is very rare. 


Go to the 
World’s Fair 
by Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALA- 
TIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS ... LOW 
FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATE- 
ROOMS ...INCOMPARABLE CUISINE 
.» ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT... 
10-HOUR TO 4-DAY STOPOVER 
PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO ... HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going 
to and from the World’s Fair as enjoyable 
as the Fair itself. Exclusive features in- 
clude single screw propulsion ships free 
from incessant noise and vibration of side 
wheelers . .. observation dining room 
. . . finest food on the Great Lakes... 
spacious sun-swept play decks . . . every 
comfort and convenience for restful, en- 
joyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago 
and return on same ship if you desire. 
Hotel accommodations for longer stop- 
overs arranged. Railroad tickets honored. 
Follow the advice of your friends who 
went to the World’s Fair last year. Go by 
Great Lakes Transit ships. Enjoy the 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic travel while en- 
joying the beauties of America’s inland 
sea. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


S. S. OCTORARA S. S. JUNIATA 
S. S. TIONESTA 


Sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 
For full information, apply any Travel or Railroad 
° . 


Agent or J. F. Condon, -» 120 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Cambridge team in action against Harvard. The Harvard tackler, having missed his 

high tackle, is holding on to the ball-carrier's leg. The ball-carrier's pass is certainly not 

going to be interfered with by this tackler. Another Cambridge player will catch the pass 

and be off with it. The Cambridge players were brilliantly swift and shifty. They won all 
their games here by large margins. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 


April 14, 1934 
To the English Instructor: 


Do you believe in miracles? 


The story of ‘‘An Atlantic Miracle,”” told in the Contributors’ Club of the March 
ATLANTIC, cannot fail to interest you. It is the story of a teacher and her boys and 
girls, and—but that’s the miracle! 


The experience of Miss Kathryn Green, Head of the English Department, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, and the instructors there, who, with Miss Green, have 
used the ATLANTIC continually since 1926, would not be described as miraculous, but it 
is certainly of great interest. Miss Green writes us: ‘‘My classes and I look forward eagerly 
each month to the coming of the ATLANTIC. We read it from cover to cover! I find it 
particularly helpful in my classes in contemporary literature, but it is an indispensable part 
of the course of study in all our eighth-semester classes.”’ 


A letter from an instructor reminds me that we are not sending you the April and May 
ATLANTIC for your classes—and that there is yet time to do so. 


Miss Anna Pugh, Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, writes us: ‘‘Our three months’ 
subscriptions to the Atlantic Monthly ended with the April number, but my students have - 
become so interested in the magazine they wish to extend their subscriptions through May 
and June.” 


In sending Lesson Plans for the April Atlantic Monthly, Mr. F. W. Treible, Utica Free 


Academy, Utica, New York, wrote us: ‘Unusually good variety and balance . . . the April 
number should win an immediate and lively interest from student readers."’ 


The a contents page would give you a glimpse of the good things which this fine 


ATLANTIC holds for you and your classes. But it is the glimpse between the covers which 
is irresistible. Let us prove it! 


There are valuable Lesson Plans also for the May ATLANTIC, an important and delightful 
number, including Owen Wister, Albert Jay Nock, James Norman Hall, Oliver Gogarty, 
William Allen White, Francis Vivian Drake. 


The coupon attached suggests that even as Miss Pugh, you, too, make sure of the April, 
May, and June Atlantics for your students. Orders receive immediate attention. 


| Cordially yours, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


Schoo] Subscription Department. 





SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES ON ORDERS OF TEN OR MORE—1 month .25—3 months* .50 





(Instructors’ Desk Copies are Added Free) 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Gentlemen: Please enter subscriptions to the Atlantic Monthly to run for.... 


months beginning with the number, at special classroom rates. I enclose 
® eee e Please bill me 


*June copies will be delivered before May 21, 1934 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Not long ago, George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
brandished a two-edged editorial, “The 
Great Illusion,” which slashed in one di- 
rection at the Roosevelt administration 
and, in the other, tried to engrave the 
principles of a new conservative political 
party. ... In the April 14th issue of 
Today, Raymond Moley smacks Mr. 
Lorimer on the nose with a blistering 
reply. . . . See the two magazines for a 
blow-by-blow account of the match. 


A new magazine is on stands this month 
named Tomorrow, possibly as a sign that 
it is twenty-four hours ahead of Today. 
... The art and layout are poor and the 
articles are on the dull side. . . . There is 
one article, though, that is something of 
a scoop: a report of the Canadian Co- 
operative Federation which has for its 
motto, “Humanity First,’ and is said to 
have 14 representatives in the Dominion 
Parliament. Its leaders, who are 
mostly clericals, stand for purging the 
body politic of privilege, monopoly, and 
competition. . . . But the article doesn’t 
say how this is to be done except by ap- 
plication of Christian ethics. . . . The 
C.C.F. will have to be more specific than 
that. ... It is true that C.C.F. stands for 
democracy, education, and cooperation, 
but these are simply good intentions... . 
There is no plan presented for realizing 
them. 

* 


“Barbarians must always win, in class 
wars or international wars, precisely be- 
cause they are barbarians; because they 
can throw themselves into it whole- 
heartedly, without considering the conse- 
quences, and their civilized opponents 
cannot. The biological virtues begin to 
seem the worst enemies of the social 
virtues that will be essential to a really 
human ‘race; modern struggles are likely 
to result in the survival of the unfittest— 
unfittest for any civilized future.” This 
is what Elmer Davis says in “Apocalyptic 
Literature,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, April 21. ... Do you know what 
apocalypse means? Do you accept Mr. 
Davis’ argument? Do events in Germany, 
Australia, and Washington bear him out? 


Get hold of The Roosevelt Year, edited 
by Pare Lorentz. . . . It tells the history 
of 1933 in photographs and Lorentz, as a 
movie critic, knows how to make pictures 
talk. ... If you can’t afford it, ask your 
librarian to buy it. 


Senator Black, who is head of the air- 
mail investigation, says that the New Re- 
public’s article, “Pie in the Sky” in the 
April 11th issue, is “the most accurate and 
comprehensive article on the air-mail con- 
troversy that has come to my attention 
from the printed page.” If your library 
doesn’t have it, write to 421 21st St., New 
York, N. Y. 

* 


In the April 25th issue of the New Re- 
public you can read the what and why of 
the Committee of the Nation, who danced 
Dr. Wirt through the headlines; a collec- 
tion of sayings by prominent, responsible 
Nazis, convicting them “Out of Their Own 
Mouths”; “Murder, Incorporated,” alias 
the munitions industry; and “Who Wants 
Child Labor and Why.” ... Perhaps you 
We find something to think about in all 
that, 


Social Studies Section 


Two boys who had graduated from high 
school the same year met two years later. 
“Are you married?” asked John. 
“No,” replied Ted, “I got a job.” 
e 


“Did you bring your excuse this morn- 
ing, Billy?” asked the teacher. 

“No, Miss Smith,’ replied the boy. 
“My dad wasn’t home; he’s the one that 
makes the excuses at our house.” 

“ 


“Your son must be quite a man by 
now. How is he getting along?” asked an 
old friend. 

“He’s doing real well,” responded the 
father. “He got through high school in 
five years and college in six and now he’s 
learning to keep his pencil during business 
hours.” 

4 


Motorist: “Some of you pedestrians 
walk along as if you owned the streets.” 
Pedestrian: “Yes, and some of you 
motorists drive about as if you owned the 
car!”—Mueller Record. 
2 


Teacher: “If Shakespeare were alive to- 
day, wouldn’t he be looked upon as a 
remarkable man?” 

Student: “I'll say so. He would be 300 
years old.” 

? 


“My husDand wired me from Paris on 
my birthday, asking whether he should 
buy me a Rembrandt or a Titian. Now, 
which would you have?” 

“Well, as far as that goes, mest of those 
French cars are very good.” 

a 


“Congratulations, Professor! I hear your 
wife has presented you with twins! Boys 
or girls?” 

“I believe one is a boy and one a girl— 
but it may be the other way round.” 

—Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 
* 
Fog 
(With apologies to Carl Sandburg) 
The fog comes 
on little cat feet— 
about the time 
of Examinations— 
It sits looking— 
over desk and chair— 
on silent haunches; 
Then moves on— 
And sometimes it stays. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


The last in the series of missing words 
was omitted from the Student-Written 
Number. Students should send their lists 
of missing words for the twelve issues 
from January 27th to, and including, 
April 21st, by midnight, May 10, 1934, to 
Sherlock Holmes, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
street, New York. The twenty-five most 
accurate lists will receive fountain pens. 
Names will be announced May 26th. 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price catalogue and sample card of quality ieathers and 
accessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
50 cents. All orders filled promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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12 COUNTRIES 
« 54 DAYS - 
and 


925 * 


(including all shore excursions) 
First Class throughout 


VOLENDAM 


Sailing from New York 


JULY 4 


MADEIRA DENMARK 
SPAIN SWEDEN 
GIBRALTAR NORWAY 
ALGIERS SCOTLAND 
ITALY and MONACO BELGIUM 
BALEARIC ISLES FRANCE 
HOLLAND ENGLAND 


Visiting 26 cities, traveling 13,000 
miles on the popular Volendam, with 
Holland-America Line’s famous First 
Class service and cuisine. 


Really 3 cruises all in 1: the lovely 
Mediterranean, the fascinating Scandi- 
navian countries, and other European 
countries sandwiched in between. 
It is unquestionably one of the out- 
standing travel senalen” of the year. 


Comprehensive program of included 
shore excursions and organized en- 
tertainment. Special dance orchestra. 
Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars from your local Travel Agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 


29 Broadway Offices in all 
New York Li N principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. (at 45th St.), New York 
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/~SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND} 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic Schooi 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
Home economics, ‘kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secreta ryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
I. National patronage. 81st yon. ag so e 


poo! 
rates. Catalog. 8. —¢ 
LL.D., Pres., Box S Jenkintown a. 








3, 4-year norma. courses in 
Phosiccl Education and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 

ree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
tarial. Junior College 
a service Dormitories 


s OLS, ING. telog 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S$, Washington, D. C 


ENGINEERING 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical = Electrical = Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 























FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
cf Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


Sp COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration : Fash- 
ion Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 





irawing, painting; one, two year courses, 
tim me, Prectaitorics. 
130 Stanwix 


Students’ work 


i 
Low tuition, fone Ml 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis “Shook. Director 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT errsatisicte 


Of Boston Le pt 68rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree se. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a year 
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pected. Write immediately for 
ree 32- book. with list of 
positions and full particulars 
telling how to get t 
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THE STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 
If you wish extra copies of ee Student- Written 
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SCHOLASTIC, the National High School Weekly 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Heresy-Hunting 


Dear Editor: In regards to Dr. 
Rugeg’s topic, in the: March 10th 
issue, “Is Our Constitution Obsolete?” 

I would like to know what relations is 
between his article and the clipping* which 
I enclose, and also I would be interested in 
knowing whether the Soviet Government is 
contributing to the publication of your 
magazine. I think his article is to radi- 
cal to be published in a school magazine, 
which is read by students like myself, or 
even younger. 

My English teacher who sells me the 
magazine says, “the student of today 
should read both sides of a question, then 
take his standing;” but thease articles act 
like fads of fashion to the students, and 
in the end our government will suffer. If 
this magazine is just publish for the 
good of the students, I think this article 
or articles like this should not be printed, 
because we are told by our teacher that 
we are too easily swayed.—A Reader. 


Writers who wear the mask of anonimity 
are not ordinarily entitled to a reply, but 
because the letter above is typical of 
many thoughtless and uninformed letters 
that come to Scholastic, an answer is 
necessary. 

Consider that, of the ten Constitutional 
amendments adopted in the last 140 years, 
five have come about since 1915. Con- 
sider that sixty years elapsed with no 
constitutional amendments going into the 
books until the social upheaval of the 
Civil War. Since so much of the enor- 
mous social pressure needed to amend the 
Constitution in peace time has accumu- 
lated in the last twenty years, is it trea- 
son to ask if extensive new amendments 
are not in order? In Dr. Rugg’s second 
article (April 14), he told how the framers 
of the Constitution provided for its revi- 
sion. That revision may take place peace- 
fully and legally. Is it more patriotic to 
let the old machine go without repairs 
until it breaks down? 

Although the suggestion that Scholastic 
is subsidized by Communist gold might 
better be referred to the Congressmen 
who investigated Dr. Wirt’s charges, the 
financing of Scholastic may as well be ex- 
plained here, as a matter of record. 

Scholastic is now entirely self-support- 
ing, but through the ten years of its de- 
velopment it was financed chiefly by two 
Pittsburgh industrialists, now. members 
of its Board, at considerable sacrifice. 
Both are directors of large industrial 
corporations. One is a director of an 


*The clipping y was a headline reading Reds Seek 
Powerful Unit in High Schools. No story was 
attached to the headline. 


Wah He Mi! He Hi Wah! 
B ! B 2 Rah! Rah! 
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SCHOLASTIC 


important metropolitan bank. 

These men did not finance 

Scholastic for the purpose of 

making money. Being endowed 

with unusual social vision, they 

were anxious to see a magazine 

like Scholastic in the high 

schools rousing youth to a real- 

ization of its serious duty to- 

ward society and toward itself. 

These men realize the world is 

not perfect. With the editors of Scholas- 

tic, they are anxious to give a hearing 

to all suggestions for making the world 

a better place in which to live and earn 

a living. No intelligent student ever 

closes his ears to such suggestions—The 
Editors. 
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Write Wing 
Martha Taft, Box 145, Gerber, Cal. 
Blanche Hertz, 349 Grand St., New York. 
Emily Vriasky, Fort Crook, Nebr. 
Doris Burgess, 149 Grant Ave., San Lorenzo, 
Cal. 
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Does School Pay? 
Recently the officials of Carnegie 
It read 


Sirs: 
Steel sent a letter to our school. 
as follows: 

“All Seniors who are planning to seek 
employment in the Steel Mills should hand 
in their applications at the employment 
office at once. Pupils having graduated 
from high school will get preference.” 

I believe this to be sufficient proof that 
the jobs of tomorrow will require not only 
a high school education, but a college 
education as well. 

—Edward Ellis, Munhall (Pa.) H. 8. 


Thumbs Downl 

Sirs: Education (I think) is taught all 
wrong. The system is wrong. Teachers 
do not punish a student who cannot take 
gym because of heart trouble. Why 
should they punish a student who can’t 
learn English? Maybe he has brain 
trouble. 

At assembly, they tell us all to go 
forth and become famous people. But do 
they tell us where to go? Or how to-get 
there? Or how to start? Maybe this ex- 
plains why there are men with college and 
high school diplomas in prison. 

Does school teach us how to tell an 
honest person from a crook? Does it 
teach how to be self-reliant? How to be 
polite? Teachers wonder why students 
do not pay attention. They never teach 
children how to pay attention. 

I do not mean that there is nothing in 
school that does us any good. But I 
think there is a lot more that the schools 
ought to be teaching. I think the schools 
of the future will have to deal a lot more 
with a student’s practical problems. 

—Arlene Raebeck, Friends School, 
Belle Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 


We tear ’em up! We tear °«m down! 
When we fight, we tear up the town! 
That’s the way you feel if you wear a Knokabout. Fastest growing college pep jacket of today— 
for a good gee ee et one is the- best team support any student can give. 
Your team emblem and school name, beautifully embroidered on the back, your —- soe and class 
xe ar on the front. Don’t delay. Get in with Bates, Dartmouth, Alabama, and Ga.° 
fakes fine outing jacket for the Summer. 
If you have no agent, write us direct. 
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5301 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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The Teachers’ Column 


Number One article in this issue, if 
not Number One of the year, is “Enter 
the Consumer!” by Caroline Ware. What 
departments of the government represent 
voters according to the place where they 
live? What departments represent them 
according to their place in the economic 
system? How does the representation for 
labor compare with the representation for 
owners and business men? How does the 
representation for consumers compare 
with others? Who are consumers? What 
are the consumer representatives in the 
government trying to do? Are they doing 
any educational work? What can the in- 
dividual consumer do? When should it 
be done? 

* 


To illustrate the Elements of a Well- 
Made Book, use the text-books and a few 
special editions from the library. If any 
of the students are studying bookbinding, 
have them bring some of their work into 
class. This article may also be used in 
connection with the consumer article, to 
illustrate how little a buyer knows where 
and why his money goes. In addition to 
the Elements of a Well-Made Book, per- 
haps students will wish to know the ele- 
ments of well-made silk, shirts, hose, shoes, 
strawberry preserves, pianos, rugs, chairs, 
and swizzle-sticks. 


Take a poll of the class to see if any- 
one found it. difficult to understand the 
consumer article. Also see if any stu- 
dents feel. it is too elementary. English 
and Journalism students will do well to 
study it for its simplicity and concrete- 
ness. Are the sentences short or complex? 
Are there many unfamiliar words? Does 
the author try to be funny, or profound, 
inspiring, or emotional, or does she aim at 
an honest, meaningful statement of facts? 


In contrast, look at the poem by D. H. 
Lawrence. Is that an attempt to parade 
the obvious fact, or does it seek a mean- 
ing beyond the obvious? Why should the 
singer burst into clamor with the great 
black piano appassionato? Why is it 
vain? 

° 


From the radio play, does it appear that 
Leigh Hunt and Keats were concerned 
only with art for art’s sake? Would it 
appear that Keats was really well versed 
in political issues? Does his reference to 
international affairs sound as if he had 
a real knowledge of, say, the rival colonial 
ambitions of the merchants of France and 
the merchants of England? 


How does Japan’s latest statement of 
its Chinese policy compare with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? Was the Monroe Doctrine 
based upon the desire for political self- 
rule for the Americas? Was it exploited 
toward that end or was it used for U. S. 
domination of Latin-American commerce? 
Does the Japanese policy seek self-rule 
for the Chinese or Japanese rule for the 
Chinese? In connection with this article, 
compare the position of the U. S. in re- 
respect to Haiti, also reviewed in the 
news pages. 

. 


In connection with the editorial, recall 
the story about “The Poet” by V. Sack- 
ville West, of last fall. Also have a re- 
port on “The Truth About Blayds” by 
A. A, Milne, which deals with a plagiarist 
humorously. 
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DINAVIA 
visi THe this Year! 


—~ 2 WEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 


WHAT A RELIEF—in this hurly-burly world, to vacation in a peace- 
ful haven—among friendly peoples. The restful Northern Countries of- 
fer a gracious welcome to visitors. And naturally you'd pick a 
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* Make your next trip to Europe via the Swedish American 
Line. You will find on these gleaming white Viking liners 
the ultimate in service, cuisine and appointments. 


Full particulars, your own TRAVEL AGENT or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State Street, New York -- Offices in all principal cities. 








on his incomplete melody. 





domitable bullfinch once more embarking 





The Lost Tragedy 


(Concluded from page 9) 


fallen, tore out the sheets and burnt them 
one by one in the flame of my candle. 
Then he threw the empty binding down on 
the cellar floor. 

“All’s well that ends well,” he Said. 
“He’s had his lesson, then. You can let 
him go.” : 

And then he stooped down and blew 
out the candle. 

As he reached this stage in his remark- 
able narrative, Mr. Bunstable stretched 
past me with one hand and opened the 
door of his shop. A cold draft accom- 
panied by wisps of London fog blew in 
through the aperture, causing me to shiver 
and Mr. Bunstable to utter his little, dry, 
grating cough. Far away I heard the in- 





“You mean,” I said presently, “that it 
was a dream?” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bunstable, starting from 
his thoughts, “Well, sir, as to that I 
should hardly like to say. I certainly 
spent the night in that cellar, as Mr. 
Trumpett could tell you if he were alive. 
And Ill have to admit that there were no 
traces of that book on the floor—no ashes, 
even—when I looked for them in the 
morning. And yet that doesn’t seem=<te 
me to explain everything. Because, siry 
there was no calf-bound” @uerto there, 
either. You’ve only Bm word for it, 
of course, but. .. .” es 

And here, gently but firmly, Mr. Bun- 
stable shut me out into the fog. 


Reprinted from “The Ghost Book,” by 
permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. 



























we can’t quite believe it ourselves 


... and so we hasten to explain 


don’t want to claim too 

much forour Post's 40% Bran 
Flakes . . . But who can control 
the gusto of an artist like Mr. Fox! 

For ourselves, we are content to 
say: Here is an unusually delicious 
cereal that you certainly ought to 
try without delay if you lack “‘git 
up and go’’—if you are feeling 
logy, headachy and generally not 
quite up to par. 

Such a condition is frequently 
due to a sluggish intestine. And 
lack of bulk in the diet is very fre- 
quently the cause. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 


‘ 


Other Parts of Wheat contains bran 
to supply this bulk. To give you 
the bulk that is needed to keep 
food wastes moving naturally, 
easily, along the intestinal tract— 
to promote normal elimination. 

Why not try it every morning 
for awhile? It may make a big dif- 
ference in the way you feel. 

And you'll vote it one of the 
finest tasting cereals that ever 
brightened up your breakfast table! 
Just try it with fruit or berries! 
You can get Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
at all grocers. And it costs so little! 
A product of General Foods. 
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